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HOEVER has sauntered, though but once, down 
the picture gallery at Hampton Court, can 
vividly to recollection the portrait 


hardly fail to recall 
there preserved of 
our English Yorick, 
Will Somers, the 
King’s Jester. With 
laughing eyes and a 
sunny gleam of teeth, 
the blithest: face 
looks out upon us 
through thechequer- 
work of a_ lattice- 
window. It is an 
efigy at once the 
most fantastic and 
the most life-like. 
Besides this, it is so 
thoroughly realistic 
in its way, as of the 
actual living man 
beheld from behind 
the vitrified silica of 
the casement, that 
one might almost 
expect at any 
moment to see the 
all but breathing 
countenance disap- 
pear,and be replaced 
by another. Only 
—if any change of 
that kind were really 
possible—where, in 
such an event, it 
might reasonably 
enough be argued, 
could one ever hope 
to find a fitting sub- 
stitute, a visage in 
any degree compa- 
table, one as riant 
—as radiant, in a 
word, as_ entirely 
delightful ? Yet this 
is precisely what has 
occurred but very 








Suddenly, “in the twinkling of an 
eye,” the familiar face, to the regret of us all, has 


vanished. But, almost as suddenly, the merest moment 
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SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
(From a Photograph taken expressly for this Fournal by Messrs, Elliot and Fry. 








or so afterwards, another was there in its place, familiar 


too in its way, 
bright-eyed, laugh- 
ing-lipped, provo- 
cative in every line 
of innocent merri- 
ment. And, as it 
pleasantly fell out, 
hardly had the new 
comer donned the 
motley, as the suc- 
cessor of his old as- 
sociate, when, ducal 
droll that he was, he 


began jocundly 
crowning _ himself 
with strawberry 
leaves, A new- 


comer he was, only 
of course in his 
freshly assumed 
editorial capacity. 
For otherwise he 
was one of the 
oldest, most welcome 
and most frequent 
of the Punch contri- 
Rutors. If Douglas 


‘ferrold in his time 


had celebrated Patty 
and her Feather, 
had not Shirley 
Brooks in his, told 
us all about Miss 
Violet and her offers ? 
If the one wit had 
put upon record 
almost stenographi- 
cally the “Curtain 
Lectures” of Mrs. 
Caudle, had not the 
other dramatically 
related the conver- 
sational “one, two,” 
of those deliciously 





absurd persons “ The Naggletons.” A happier selection 
could not have been adventured upon than the one 
through which there was forthwith inducted into the 
vacated chair of Mark Lemon another equally skilled 
man of letters, like himself a novelist, a dramatist and a 


recently, not, it is true, in regard to the King’s Jester, 
but, if one may so express it, in regard to the People’s, 
a represented by the editor of Punch or the London 
harivari. For nearly thirty years together we had 

me accustomed to see beaming out upon us through 
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humorist,and onewho no less by the instincts of hisnature, 

than by his professional antecedents, was peculiarly well 

qualified to undertake the responsibilities devolving upon 

the sole conductor of the chief organ of comic journalism. 

Charles Shirley Brooks was born in 1815, and, upon 

the completion of his scholastic education, it was origi- 
nally intended by his parents that he should pursue the 
legal profession. To this end, he applied himself with so 
much energy to the prosecution of his new studies, that 
he eventually passed with distinguished success the pre- 
liminary examinations before the councils of the Incor- 
porated Law Society in Chancery Lane. It chanced 
with him, however, as it had already done but a very 
few years previously with two of the most celebrated 
among his contemporaries, each slightly his senior, the 
one by three, the other by ten years, both entered, like 
him, first of all at a solicitor’s office, whence, as with 
himself, they were readily lured away to “fresh woods 
and pastures new” by the halcyon attractions of litera- 
ture, one of them, from being a fashionable novelist, 
becoming in the end First Minister of the Crown, the 
other enjoying from his earliest rise to fame to the 
moment of his death an wholly unrivalled pre-eminence, 
at once as the most popular author and as the great 
master-humorist of his generation. As it had already 
fallen out, immediately upon their first entrance upon 
the cares of life as striplings, in the instances of the 

author of “ Coningsby” and of the author of “ Copper- 
field,” it happened exactly in like manner in the instance 
of Shirley Brooks. The attorney’s office was abandoned 
for the sake of the career ofa professional man of letters. 
Throwing his law books aside, the young aspirant 
directed his energies to carving out for himself, inde- 
pendently, a new career as a parliamentary reporter, as a 
writer for the public journals, and asa contributor to the 
monthly periodicals. Through these labours he rose to 
the dignity of authorship apart from the routine duties 
of journalism and the magazines. While supplying the 
publishers with books, he contrived, in turn with those, to 
provide the theatrical managers with dramatic produc- 
tions, which were presented to view for the first time now 
upon the boards of the Haymarket, now of the Lyceum, 
now of the Olympic. During five sessions Shirley 
Brooks occupied a seat in the reporter's gallery of the 
House of Commons as the writer of the Parliamentary 
summary in the columns of the Morning Chronicle. It 
was while he was thus enrolled upon that journal that he 
was sent abroad by its proprietary, in the capacity of 
their special commissioner, authorized to enquire, as their 
avowed representative, into the great problematic ques- 
tions connected with the subjects of Labour and the 
Poor in various foreign countries. Weighted with these 
responsibilities, he traversed during the autumnal re- 
cesses of his Parliamentary engagement on the Morning 
Chronicle, most of the principal cities and provinces of 
Russia, of Syria, and of Egypt. During the course of 
these continental journeyings the letters or reports sent 
home by him were published, time by time, as they 
chanced to arrive, in the columns of the newspaper. 
They were afterwards collected together, and published 
separately by the Messrs, Longman, as the fifty-third 





part of the “Traveller's Library.” Numbering merely 
eight chapters, and extending to no more than 147 
pages, the volume, wlaich was entitled “The Russians of 
the South,” conveyed to the public in an animated 
narrative of excursions hither and thither, a mass of 
valuableinformation in regard to the social condition of the 
Muscovite tribes grouped together between the Austrian 
borders of Moldavia and the western frontiers of Astrakan, 

Asa dramatist Shirley Brooks has frequently achieved 
considerable success, without, however, even once making 
any ambitious effort, such as that, for example, of pro- 
ducing a five-act comedy. His original drama, in three 
acts, entitled ‘“‘ The Creole; or Love’s Fetter,” was per- 
formed for the first time at the Lyceum on the 8th of 
April, 1847. Its attraction was that of startling interest, 
the period being that of the blood-red terror of 1793, 
and the incidents founded on a story of slavery in the 
Mauritius. Antony Latour, the creole, was represented 
by Emery with powerful effect, Keeley appearing as 
Bokes, a Jew, Mrs. Keeley as a _ vivandiére, Frank 
Matthews as a planter, and Leigh Murray as an officer 
of the Revolution. A lighter, sprightlier piece was sup- 
plied by him to the same boards on the 7th of June, 
1848, under the title of “ Anything for a Change.” This 
was a little one-act comedy, in which Harley, as Paul 
Honeyball, was, in the way of fooling each the other to 
the top of his bent, delightfully pitted as a farceur most 
appropriately against Charles Matthews, as his friend 
Mr. Swoppington. A couple of years afterwards, on the 
5th of August, 1850, our Author’s two-act drama of 
“The Daughter of the Stars” was produced at the new 
Strand Theatre, Mrs. Stirling appearing as the heroine, 
Miriam (the Daughter of the Stars), Farren as the Hon. 
Anthony Hawkstone, and Compton, with inimitable 
drollery, as a drunken butler, hight Bacchus Beeswing. 
During the following spring, on the 28th April, 1851, on 
the very eve of the inauguration of the World’s Fair, 
under the glass roof of the people’s palace on the Hyde 
Park greensward, a pitce de circonstance of a wildly 
erratic character was contributed by him to that same 
little theatre in the Strand. It purported to be a Scan- 
dinavian sketch, the time of which, as the playbill face- 
tiously announced, it was impossible to count, the pro- 
gramme also intimating that the interlude, such as it 
was, contained as much irrelevant matter as could be 
compressed within a single act. A kindred freak of 
fancy in every way was the extravaganza supplied by 
him, in association with John Oxenford, on the 26th 
December, 1860, to the Olympic, the sensational heading, 
note of exclamation and all, was “ Timour the Tartar! 
or the Iron Master of Samarkand.” In the explanatory 
letterpress accompanying the announcement of this owéré 
piece (of fun) it was significantly intimated—significantly, 
that is, as to the whole character of the burlesque—that 
“a trifling lapse between the year 1361 and the year 
1861 occasionally occurs.” 

A capital farce of Shirley Brooks’ was that written by 
him for the Haymarket under the title of “The Guardian 
Angel.” Those who ever witnessed its performance will 
still recall it to mind, not without a chuckle, in their 
remembrance of Mrs. Keeley as Molly Snaggs the set- 
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drollery of the like kind was his farce of “ The Lowther 
Arcade.” Two other dramatic pieces of more pretention 
have yet to be particularized ; one of these being our 
author's three-act comedy of wit and intrigue entitled 
“Honour and Tricks,” and the other his two-act comedy 
of fun and character entitled “Our New Governess.” 
Besides writing in a desultory and discursive manner 
for several of the periodicals, Shirley Brooks found time, 
apart from his labours alternately as a dramatist and a 


journalist, to throw off an occasional volume of a mis- | 


cellaneous kind, either single-handed, or, according to the 
French phrase, in collaboration. In companionship with 
Angus Reach, for example, he produced, in 1852, “A 
Story with a Vengeance.” Its sub-title was suggestive 
of how many sonnets may go to a tale. ‘The tiny volume 
running only to the length of ninety pages, comprised 
within it nine amusing little papers, embellished with as 
many woodcuts, besides a vignette on the title-page, and 
a charmingly comic frontispiece by Leech pourtraying 
“An eligible Situation in Regent Street,” to wit, that 
ofacurled and moustachioed swell carrying a baby in 
long-clothes in the very pick of the afternoon along the 
pavements of that thoroughfare. Three years previously, 
that is in 1849, Shirley Brooks contributed three out of 
the twenty-three sketches making up the entertaining 
volume of “ Gavarni in London,” edited by Albert Smith 
and embellished by the French artist, after whom the 
book itself was designated. Pictorially regarded the 
Londoners here pourtrayed were all of them unmistake- 
ably Frenchmen, ludicrously appareled in order to 
impart to them, we may presume, something of an insu- 
lar appearance. The accompanying letterpress was at 
any rate thoroughly cockney, thanks to Albertus Smith 
(as Jerrold was wont, with a ludicrous flourish, to call 
him) and his co//aborateurs. 
Brooks was not the least, exhibiting, as any one may see 
for himself, very pleasantly on turning to the three 
sketches already referred to, those descriptive of the 
Opera, the Coulisses, and the Foreign Gentlemen who 
are from time to time sojourners in our metropolis. 

Occasionally our author has inscribed his name ona 
title page simply as the editor of a compilation, as was 
the case for example in 1857, in the instance of a gift- 


book entitled “ Amusing Poetry.” Noticeable among | 
the contents of the little volume, are three specimens of | 


his own powers as a lyrist—two of them being what are 
modestly called fugitive verses aprapos to passing inci- 

of the moment, one of them being “ A Vision of 
the Crystal Palace,” not of Hyde Park, but of Syden- 
ham, the other a celebration of “Christmas in the War 
ime,” ie, A.D. 1854, the third piece supplied by the 
editorial hand being gracefully descriptive of “The 
Philosopher and her Father.” As the years rolled on, 
iter the establishment of Punch less as a periodical 
Simply than as a popular institution, Shirley Brooks 
assumed his place conspicuously among the most indus- 
thous as well as among the most vivacious of its contri- 


tors. Fora considerable time, moreover, he was the | 


Writer of political articles in the ///ustrated London News 
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Amongst these Shirley | 
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| for the columns of which he wrote in other ways. very 
frequently. While we are yet referring to his labours as 
a journalist, mention may here be made of the fact that, 
for one interval, namely, on the occasion of the starting 
of a new series of the organ we are about to name, and 
which has since then, like so many others, disappeared 
from among its contemporaries, he edited the lias 
Gazette, the once famous rival of the Atheneum. Obvi- 
ously enough in his capacity as a Punchite he edited 
“with some notes,” a delightful oblong quarto volume 
entitled “ Follies of the Year,” by John Leech—being 
the collection in point of fact for twenty years together 
(1844—1864) of the folding coloured frontispieces of 
“Punch’s Pocket-Book” pencilled by that inimitable 
artist. The simple fact of Shirley Brooks’ selection for 
that little labour of love was significant of the status he 
had long since assumed to himself among the number 
of the Punch contributors. Already, even then, it asso- 
ciated his name almost we might say by anticipation, 
editorially with Punch. It certainly brought his name 
befittingly into intimate companionship with that in- 
comparable humorist of the pencil, side by side with 
whom he and his fellows had long been working so 
blithely and harmoniously. 

At thirty-eight years of age Shirley Brooks had begun 
to assert his claim to consideration in what is perhaps the 
most agreeable phase of his career, namely, in his capa- 
city as a popular novelist. It was then, in 1853, that he 
produced his three-volume novel, “ A Story of our own 
Time,” published by Bentley, and entitled “ Aspen 
Court.” The work was inscribed to Charles Dickens. 
It was in some respects slightly after the manner of 
Albert Smith, but of Albert Smith only at his very best. 
The author was too original, however, both in his mode 
of thought and in his manner of writings, to have run 
the hazard at any time, or under any circumstances, of 
degenerating into an imitator. His wit displayed itself 
in the give and take, the touch and go, the carte and 
tierce of his dialogue. His dramatic instinct, tact, and 
discrimination, to say nothing of his lengthened dramatic 
knowledge and experience, served him in good stead inthe 
arrahgement of his plot, and in the complication of the 
incidents of his narrative. His sense of the humorous 
| in the delineation of character was amply attested by 
_his portraiture, amongst others, of manager Phosphor. 
Conscious though he must have been of a new aptitude, 
heartened as he might reasonably have felt by his first 
success of a substantial kind as an imaginative writer, he 
| nevertheless allowed five years to elapse before he made 
| his second venture as a novelist. He did so then as the 
' author of a new serial fiction in monthly instalments. 

Part I. appeared in the January of 1858. 

But, although the work, in its complete form, was 
| designed to extend to no more than a dozen numbers, 
| it was fated to remain unfinished until two years after- 
wards, A triple number winding up the long interupted 
narrative (comprising under one cover parts ten, eleven, 
and twelve), only made its appearance in point of fact in 
the December of 1859, the thread of the story forming 
“ The Gordian Knot,” being there and then happily coiled 
at last to its conclusion. The work showed in many ways 
a considerable advance upon its predecessor. It was 
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splendidly illustrated by the deft and masterly pencil of 
John Tenniel. Margaret Spencer, who, bow and arrow 
in hand, charmingly challenged the reader’s gaze upon 
the frontispiece, was the heroine of the narrative. Her 
fortunes influenced variously, for good and evil, by her hus- 
band, Philip Arundel, and her cousin, Alban Cheriton, form 
the central interest of the tale, the homely, kindly, comic 
element of which is furnished by fat old gaitered Mr. 
Keckling. The work was written in fluctuations of health 
and sickness. What the author himself regarded as the 
most agreeable portion of the book was planned under 
the hospitable roof of Mark Lemon’s Sussex home, Vine 
Cottage. Remembering how, a dozen years afterwards, 
the guest had succeeded the host as editor of Punch, it is 
interesting to note that “The Gordian Knot” was in- 
scribed in cordial terms to Mark and Helen Lemon. A 
couple of years had elapsed after the completion of this 
fiction when, in 1861, another three-volume novel was 
issued from the press by Shirley Brooks. Its title was 
“The Silver Cord.” It wasa story “of man’s wickedness 
and woman’s weakness, of false love that brought ruin, 
and of true love that lives through the storm,” accord- 
ing to the words of its last sentence. As consummate a 
scoundrel as ever was depicted by a novelist was the evil 
hero of the tale, who is alternately spoken of in the book as 
Ernest Adair and as Ernest Hardwick, a slightly-built, 
handsome young fellow, with a delicate, sleek moustache. 
Externally he has all the semblance of a gentleman. In 
reality he is every thing base, black, and despicable ; a 
heartless profligate, a cheat, a gambler, a mouchard, a 
murderer. In spite of all this, however, he by no means 
stands alone in infamy among the imaginary characters 
peopling the book, conspicuous in the midst of whom are 
recognizable two women of either of whom we are very 
much tempted to say, as Dr. Johnson once said of an in- 
famous female of his time, “ Sir, she’s a scoundrel!” The 
Calvinistic Mrs. Berry is one of these, the other being 
that weak and selfish reptile in the form of a blonde 
beauty, Bertha Urquhart. The three brothers-in-law, 
if they can so be designated, who are here described, 
are admirably well discriminated: meaning Arthur 
Lygon, of Somerset House, and Charles Hawkesley, of 
Maida Hill (in sketching whom the author, as we con- 
ceive, has unconsciously looked in the glass), and Robert 
Urquhart, of Versailles, the burly Scottish architect. 
Singularly clever, though the book is in many parts of 
its composition, it is curious to note here, in “The Silver 
Cord,” some of those subtle tricks of style into which 
even a skilled and thoroughly practical man of letters falls 
now and then quite unwittingly. As, for example, 
scattered up and down the dialogue, “It may be so,” is 
one of the stock phrases, common alike to nearly all the 
characters indiscriminately. Again, as illustrative of 
how like what the Yankees call a “streak of talk,” a 
single sentence may be lengthened out, nothing less than 
portentously, we would instance, en passant, upon p. 21 
of the first volume, one sentence that actually numbers 
more than 180 words altogether. The conversational 
esprit and sparkle of the work, however, are repeatedly, 
on the other hand, thoroughly delightful. In that very 


same volume there are four chapters that, in this sense, 








are full of exhilaration. Chapter 14, and again, ¢ 
20, in which Chagles rsa and his wife wed 
converse together as the very antitheses, one might say, 
of the Naggletons. Chapter 23, in which the popular 
author talks with the theatrical manager, Mr. Aventayle; 
and again, chapter 27, in which the same two capital 
fellows confabulate once more in the manager’s room, in 
company with another good fellow, not unworthy of 
being their associate, one Grayling, a fiend! Apart from 
the interest of the book as a work of fiction, the marvel 
of it, to our thinking, really is the systematic lying that 
goes on among its imaginary characters. A contem- 
porary novelist has written “ White Lies,” but here are 
black ones told with the utmost effrontery,and squandered 
about in the wildest abundance. Quite as freely and as 
unhesitatingly as electioneering partizans fire off their 
squibs, the good and bad alike in this novel of “The 
Silver Cord,” fire off their crackers, occasionally even 
quite wantonly, it almost seems, and as a sort of feu de 
Joie in celebration of their disdain fortruth. The work is 
called on the title page simply “a story ;” it might more 
accurately have been dubbeda “story ofstories.” Neverwas 
there such hard swearing, such perfectly gratuitous and 
unblushing effrontery, out of the realms of Tarradiddlem. 
The finest fellow in the whole book leads off this 
amazing round of lies with a superb series of mensonges 
of the most circumstantial character. Arthur Lygon, 
astounded by the inexplicable disappearance from his 
happy home of his wife Laura, tells his servants, in the 
presence and hearing of his children, that Mrs. Lygon has 
been summoned hurriedly to the death-bed of a relative 
at Mrs. Cateaton’s, in Hertfordshire. Going down to 
Lipthwaite, he repeats his purely supposititious case 
there to Mr. and Mrs. Berry. Following his example, 
when the actual facts have been explained to him, Mr. 
Berry (another exemplary character) first of all lies to 
his wife about an imaginary telegram that is to be sent 
from Marfield, and immediately afterwards lies to Arthur 
about Azs, instead of Laura, being the subject of certain 
suspicious reminiscences. Old Mr. Vernon, of Canon- 
bury, the father of the three sisters, Beatrix, Bertha, and 
Laura, lies to his eldest daughter just as coolly in the 
matter of this anonymous epistle, which he first pretends 
to have merely mislaid, but which he afterwards ac- 
knowledges to have destroyed. Later on in the narra- 
tive, the Versailles perfumer, M. Silvain, lies to Mrs. 
Lygon ; his betrothed, Henderson, lies to Ernest Adair; 
the latter’s paramour lies to her sister Laura; Mrs. 
Berry lies to Arthur; Arthur himself lies to Robert 
Urquhart. Opening the next volume (vol. ii), after all 
this elaborate lying and cross lying, what do we find? 
To authenticate statements that might otherwise seem 
incredible, even to the just possibly wondering novelist 
himself, we will specify the pages on which these so 
disant “ economies of truth,” are discoverable. Starting 
with Bertha, then, in this new and more flagrant round 
of misstatements, we find her lying (p. 20) about her 
father to Arthur Lygon, who, whether himself deceived 
or not, passes the story on to Robert Urquhart. Laura, 
on the same page, advises Bertha to insist upon the 
accuracy of the statement to her husband ; Mrs. Urqu 
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hart directly afterwards (p. 21) charging Henderson to 
say to her master that she is out walking. Ass indicative 
of the atmosphere of untruth enveloping them all, we ac- 
tually find Laura asking her sister (p. 22) before the latter 
goes to her husband (pretending, with her things on, that 
she :as just returned), “ Are you sure you have a coherent 
story?” Again, in the very next chapter (p. 25), Mrs. 
Lygon, having primed her sister with another ingenious 
story, remarks to her, half it seems, in remorse, half in 
encouragement, though really both of them ought, one 
might have imagined, to have been pretty well seasoned 
toit by that time. “There, it is dreadful to have to say 
what is false, but saying that (what she has just been 
telling her) is the simplest thing you have to do.” 
Henderson, the waiting-maid, appears to be a trifle more 
hardened under the process, for we find her calmly telling 
her mistress a bouncing untruth, with the utmost possible 
deliberation, immediately after she has been saying 
(p.85) of her lover Silvain, with an air evidently of mingled 
pride and complacency, “He is not in the habit of 
speaking the thing which is not the truth, Madame.” 
Notwithstanding which, on that same page, almost in the 
same breath, the brazen falsehood glibly passes from the 
lips of Henderson, “ who was quite above the ambition,” 
as the author acknowledges for her sardonically, “of 
deserving the kind of praise she had just assigned her 
husband.” Another waiting-maid, Price, a little farther 
on (p. 99), lies to Mrs. Berry, who is directly after (p. 102) 
the recipient in rapid succession of similar favours from 
good Mr. and Mrs. Hawkesley. Consistently enough, of 
course in Aer instance, Mrs. Urquhart lies ad Libitum 
(pp. 140—141) to her unfortunate husband. Not satisfied 
with this, however, she suggests (p. 148) supplementary 
lies to Henderson, who reasonably enough almost under 
the circumstances, tells lies back (p. 153), a good round 
one on her own account, and, as it were, simply ex 
revanche. Bertha, by that time thoroughly in for it, 
sprinkling them alternately with the vinegar of spite, and 
the pepper of malignity, slices lie after lie each as cool 
as a cucumber ; vouchsafes one (p. 163) to Laura, an- 
other (p 180) to Robert, and another directly afterwards 
(p. 181) to the same deluded victim. M. Wolowski’s 
agent one can hardly wonder at, being a police spy, 
cracks his lies with a sort of relish as though they were 
the ripest nuts, seasoning them one by one as he, so to 
speak, spits the shells out with just a grain or two of the 
salt of truth. One of these dainties he enjoys in a talk 
(p. 273) with Mr. Urquhart, the other in a talk (p. 276) 
with Mrs. Urquhart. Of the latter untruth, the novelist 
remarks, by that time almost, it seems with the discrimi- 
nating complacency of a connoisseur, who is deliberately 
estimating the value of a work of art, “ The falsehood 
was well selected, and probability was in its favour.” 
M. Wolowski himself, and not simply his agent, tells a 
lie with the calmest visage in the world ; it is about Adair 
being ill (p. 329), “confined to his home, to his bed in 
fact,” when the rascal in reality is quite well, but this of 
course; our special objection to the untruth in this 
instance being that it is designed to deceive one of the 
Worthiest and pleasantest characters in the whole book, 
Meaning the theatrical manager, Mr. Aventayle. 
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named, which will complete the catalogue of his works 
as a novelist. The initial number appeared in the 
November of 1866, the double number concluding it 
(Nos. 16 and 17) being published in the February of 
1868; the illustrator of the tale, which was called vaguely, 
though symbolically, “Sooner or Later,” being George 
Dumaurier. In many respects it is the ablest of all the 
author’s productions. The period is now-a-days. The 
scene lies chiefly in London. The characters introduced 
are all of them English, most of them being Londoners. 
Several of these imaginary people are life-like, and 
thoroughly well realized. Dudley, the chemist, and that 
horrible Mrs. Faunt, are as vivid as photographs seen in 
a stereoscope; though, in saying this, from the character 
of the sitters, especially in the instance of the old hag, 
we should very much have preferred likenesses of them 
merely in si/houette. Serjeant Penguin, so to speak, is 
revealed to us in kit-kat, admirably pencilled, glowing 
in colour, with mobile lips, and a glitter about the eyes. 
But Samuel Mangles is a masterly portraiture, drawn at 
full length, and with the free, facile hand of an Acade- 
mician. The Octagon, of which he is the “ bright, 
particular star,” is wonderfully well described. The 
club-talk is like the flying wit of the hour, caught in the 
amber of stenography. Magdalen Conway is the heroine, 
Ernest Dormer is the hero ; but our interest in the latter 
is eclipsed by a preference for his friend, Walter Latrobe. 
Charming old Mr. and Mrs. Conway, Ernest’s father-in- 
law and mother-in-law, would be all the more agreeable 
if they were not such a genuine couple of old goodies. 
There are moments when the sweetness of their temper 
seems almost cloying, and, their suavity to all about 
them hardly longer endurable. One episode of the tale, 
touchingly drawn though it is, we would gladly have had 
eliminated ; that, namely, relating to Lucy and her egg- 
painting, and to her two little children, the hidden 
daughters of the hero, whose pet names for them are 
Mopes and Dormouse. 

It was in the springtime of 1870, shortly before the 
outbreak of the great war between France and Germany, 
when Tenniel’s pencil in the cartoons was more than 
ever seemingly to be pictorially prophetic, that, imme- 
diately upon Mark Lemon's death, the editorship of 
Punch passed into the hands of Shirley Brooks. Refer- 
ring to his predecessor and to his own sense of the 
responsibilities that had lapsed into his charge with the 
comic and satiric dé¢on, fallen from the grasp of his dead 
friend, the new editor, speaking for himself, and for the 
band of humorists, whether of the pen or of the pencil, 
who were associated with him under his direct manage- 
ment, said at once feelingly and emphatically, in the 
very next issue of the periodical (No. 1508),—* The best 
homage we can pay to him who has gone before, the 
one tribute which, had he foreseen this early summons 
to his rest, he would have desired or permitted, is to 
declare our united resolve that to the best of our ability, 
our future work for this Journal shall be done in the 
spirit long and lovingly taught us by the loved and 
revered friend who has passed to the reward of a noble 
Since then, to that determination both he and 
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they have been faithful with a most loyal adherence. 
Under the auspices alike of Mark Lemon and of Shirley 
Brooks, satire has flourished without everonce degene- 
rating into scurrility. Wholesome mirth and good- 
humoured sarcasm have been allowed full fling by both 
from first to last, but so wholesomely, and so good- 
humouredly, that the pedestal of our social and political 
Pasquin here in London, might any day be littered just 
as rightly and just as reasonably with a pile of flowers 
and garlands, as the pillory of Daniel Defoe when it 
stood one day at Temple Bar, festooned with roses and 
honeysuckles. 





+ 
vv 


THE NEW LAW COURTS. 





HERE seems to be no end to the controversy on this 
subject. First we had what may be called the 
Battle of the Sites, then the Battle of the Styles, and lately 
after rival architects and amateurs have recorded their 
opinions, the selected architect replied with a pamphlet 
chiefly directed against the strictures of Mr. James Fer- 
gusson ina paper in Macmillan’s Magasziue. Mr. Street 
studiously avoided being drawn into a newspaper contro- 
versy by the remarks of petty critics, but Mr. Fergusson’s 
paper gave him a capital opportunity for vindicating him- 
self in.the eyes of the world. The learned author of the 
Handbook of Architecture, and the best work on the build- 
ings of India, of course deserves a hearing, but we cannot 
say he comes well out of this discussion, as Mr. Street 
proves that he never saw the designs he criticises, and this 
statement Mr. Fergusson, in a reply to the pamphlet in 
the Atheneum, does not attempt to deny. 

Many of our readers doubtiess examined the numerous 
drawings of the eleven competitors (Messrs. Abraham, 
Barry, Raphael Brandon, Burges, Deane, Garling, Lock- 
wood, Seddon, J. G. Scott, Street, and Waterhouse), when 
they were exhibited in the building in New Square, Lin- 
coln’s Inn. Those who did not, will find the elevations of 
Messrs. Barry, Brandon, Lockwood, Scott, and Water- 
house in the Builder, Feb. 2 to May 4, 1867. Weare not 
sure if Mr. Street’s design has been published in that 
journal ', but a capital engraving of it appears in the //- 
lnstrated London News, Jan. 20, this year. 

A singular evidence of the popularity of Gothic archi- 
tecture was afforded by these plans. Of the eleven de- 
signs, only one, that of Mr. Garling, was of Italian charac- 
ter. These designs were sent in in January, 1867, and to 
give an idea of the enormous labour involved in them we 
quote Mr. Scott’s remarks on the subject :— 

“On first entering upon the consideration of the sub- 
ject, two impressions force themselves upon the mind— 

1 From a statement in Mr. Street’s pamphlet we should think not. 
He says that of artistic publications, the Atheneum, Architect, 
and Building News have all spoken highly of his designs ; the 
Builder only has done the contrary. “I have yet to learn why its 
editor is entitled to speak ex cathedré on questions which involve 
any real acquaintance with medieval art. An elevation cannot be 
understood without comparison with its plan. But the editor of 
the Builder spent, as I am informed, not more than a qnarter of 
an hour in my office, looking at my drawings some three months 


since. This was short work with one of the most elaborate set of 
working drawings ever made !” 

















the nobleness of the project, and the vastness of the labour 
of carrying it out, even upon paper, and strong as the first 
impression must be of the labour to be undertaken, | 
think all of us must have found it so much greater in 
reality than in idea, that, had we on first entering upon it, 
realized its magnitude, we might well have shrunk back 
from the task: indeed,4t is only the grandeur of the un- 
dertaking, which has enabled one to face out the almost 
incredible labour of the design. Others may possibly 
have greater facility of arrangement than myself, though 
I have probably had as much experience in arranging 
large buildings as any man; but I may say that to me 
the labour has been such that, though I embarked on it 
vigorously on the very day after I agreed to join the com- 
petition, I have ever since been hard at work upon it, often 
giving to it eight hours or more a day for many days 
together.” 

Mr. Street, evidently, has pleased the legal profession 
in his plans» The joint Committee of Barristers and 
Solicitors, appointed to report on the designs, and the 
several heads of departments, preferred Mr. Street's 
plans, and thirty-four of the officers of the Probate 
Court presented a formal memorial against acting on 
Mr. Barry’s plan. In considering the cost, Mr. Street’s 
design was estimated to be 87,000/. less than that of 
Mr. Barry, so that three out of four were favourable to 
Mr. Street. The late Mr. Edwin Field, Secretary of the 
Courts of Justice Commission, spoke before the Select 
Committee on the New Law Courts of Mr. Street's 
“admirable” arrangement of the plan, which he con- 
sidered “ perfect.” Professor Hayter Lewis, in a letter 
to Mr. S., said, “ The mention of the Law Courts brings 
to mind’a remark I heard from my poor friend, Edwin 
Field, no long time before his death, after his connection 
with the matter (officially) had ceased. He was show- 
ing me your plans, and after explaining the details he 
said, as he shut the portfolio, ‘ There, if Street carries those 
out as they are drawn, they will make the finest Courts 
of Law known. I look upon them as absolutely perfect.” 

We are glad to have an opportunity of quoting these 
facts to quiet the apprehension of those of our readers 
who may have been unsettled by the statements of Mr. 
Fergusson and others. . We transcribe another passage 
from the pamphlet before us, to show that the selected 
architect has had before him constantly a fact which 
should be the basis of all true architecture, viz., that an 
elevation should grow out of the plan and not, as is too 
frequently the case, make the plan subordinate to the 
preconceived elevation. “Ever since my appointment as 
its architect—now nearly four years ago—no. day has 
passed without more or less of my time and thought 
being given to it. The more I have thought the more 
certain I have been that there is only one way in which 
such a building can possibly be made all that it should 
be, and this is, by setting before myself as the first object 
to be obtained, the perfectly convenient arrangement of 
the floor-plans in every part. The drawings which I 
have now just completed are the fourth complete scheme 
which I have had to make. And each scheme has, I 
feel sure, as far as arrangement gues, been rather better 
than its predecessor. The details have all been sifted 
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over and over again by all the persons best qualified to 
judge whether they are suitable for the purpose. They 
have been thoroughly approved and endorsed by those 
authorities, and I may assume that in this important 
respect they may now be held to leave little to be desired. 
The alteration from the plans approved by the Courts of 
Justice Commission are in no case alterations of principle. 
The number of courts is decreased and various offices are 
omitted, but all that remain are arranged in the same 
manner as in the plan approved by the Commission. . 
When I was chosen to be the architect of this building it 
was because I had made a Gothic design, which, what- 
ever its merits or faults may have been, had this pecu- 
liarity, that the design of the exterior grew naturally out 
of the arrangement of the interior.” Mr. Fergusson spoke 
of Sir C. Barry’s design for the Houses of Parliament as 
“an Italian design in a Gothic disguise,” and said that he 
“gave a grace and dignity which hardly belong to the 
style by taking the licence of putting his design into ax 
Italian form” —a principle utterly foreign to the practice 
of true architecture. 

We observed in Mr. Fergusson’s paper in JJacmillan 
that “the lawyers of the nineteenth century must be con- 
tent to lounge in vaulted halls, with narrow windows 
filled with painted glass, and so dark that they cannot 
see to read or write in them. They must wander through 
corridors whose gloom recalls the monkish seclusion of 
the middle ages,” &c. We find that the Central Hall 
which Mr. Fergusson called a “ vault,” is to have on each 
side eight large windows, each containing 300 feet of 
glass, besides very large windows at the north and south 
ends. Mr. Street has not the slightest intention of filling 
them with painted glass, and he declares there is not a 
gloomy corridor in his building, all being lighted directly 
from the open air, without borrowed or artificial light. 
The hall was covered with a stone vault because it could 
not otherwise be made fireproof. The hall is not “useless,” 
as it provides “ample uninterrupted communication and 
accommodation for those who have legitimate business 
in the New Courts,” a facility especially desired by those 
who framed the instructions to competitors. 

We were very pleased to see in the Saturday Review, 
December, 23, 1871, a capital apology for Mr. Street, 
and a vigorous onslaught on his critics. After showing 
that hehas to serve not two but many masters—judges 
and their clerks, attorneys and their clients, barristers in 
silk, barristers in stuff, and officials in broadcloth—all 
equally jealous and tenacious, the writer pens this 
passage, which we make no apology for introducing 
im extenso :— 

“Mr. Street’s candid friends are liberal to him in their 
advice to mend his ways and copy some Town Hall of 
the Low Countries, in innocent ignorance of a few facts 
which we venture to indicate for their Christmas reflec- 
tions, With the single exception of the grand building 
at Ypres, which was not a Town Hall, but a Cloth Hall, 
that is, a mart and a warehouse under cover—and which 
i accordingly, in its outward form, the shell that contains 
on its principal floor one single unbroken room several 
hundred feet in length, all these halls belong to a late 
and declining period of Gothic architecture, and are more 








pictorially attractive than architecturally laudable. They 
are none of them of considerable dimensions, that at 
Louvain being absolutely small compared with the scale 
of modern constructions. The Gothic portion of that at 
Ghent is a mere corner attached to a bigger but not 
gigantic renaissance structure ; and the Town Hall of 
Brussels, picturesque as it may be in general effect, is 
of little value in the eyes of an architect who is careful 
about the purity of his detail. These halls were all built 
for the limited business of a single municipality ; they 
were planned for a comparatively small number of 


chambers, and in length, breadth, height and contour. 


they wear the aspect of being single buildings. The 
new Law Courts of England, on the other hand, have 
their raison d’étre in the demand (right or wrong is no 
matter for the architectural argument), for a gigantic 
concentration of numerous hitherto separated elements— 
courts, offices, consultation rooms, and so forth—not 
merely heaped together, but in the very process of that 
heaping stuffed out with a multitude of accessory ma- 
terial comforts and aids, such as waiting-rooms, closets, 
separate staircases and corridors, which had never been 
thought of in the old-fashioned tenements that at present 
lodge the disjointed elements of the future Babel. It is 
not therefore merely absurd, but it is puerile and vexa- 
tious, to complain that the architect of a new building, 
big and complicated beyond any existing precedent, has 
not borrowed his general form from the small and simple 
structures of a bygone and much ruder and less exacting 
phase of European civilization.” 
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QUOTATIONS. 





HERE is a history as well as an art of quotation. 
Primitive wisdom was apt to take a sententious 
proverbial form, as the wit of one embodied the expe- 
rience of many, and consequently when a written litera- 
ture was being formed, constant references were made to 
popular sayings and local witticisms. Greek literature 
is sprinkled with these quotations, and it is always wise 
to infuse a newer and loftier meaning into the trite 
and the common. But quoting, in the modern sense, 
came in with the Romans, who placed the wisdom of 
Greece in the same rank as the Greeks had placed the 
floating proverbs and experiences of the people. In this 
way culture was demonstrated, and the past gave its 
sanction to the present, judicious authors distilling the 
old into the new as the wine connoisseur mixes his vin- 
tages. Cicero derived so much help from others in this 
way that Joubert’s idea of him, as being in philosophy 
“a kind of moon,” is very happy and descriptive. The 
two Latin terms used to signify quotation indicate a 
distinction now in danger of being confused and lost. 
To cite was to praise, or receive, or give as witness ; 
whereas our word quote is derived from the Low Latin 
guetare,to note or mark how much. Both meanings 
merged in the Italian cotare, and the original pronuncia- 


| tion of the English word quote was cofe, as appears by 


a pun in the 7wo Gentlemen of Verona. 
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“ Thurio. And how quote you my folly ? 
Valentine. 1 quote (cote or coat) it in your jerkin. 
Thurio. My jerkin is a doublet. 

Valentine. Well, then I’ll double your folly.” 


Thurio used the word as Polonius uses it to Ophelia 
in Hamlet, as heeding or marking. 

*T am sorry that with better heed and judgment 
I had not guoted him.” 

The two terms guoter and coter are well preserved in 
French, where we find a third of a negative and technical 
character—gutllemeter, to put between inverted commas. 

The history of modern quotation is connected with 
the history of language. When the common people 
used one language, the court a second, and learned men 
a third, quotation was accepted as an evidence of scholar- 
ship. Wilson, an old English writer, speaks of men who 
were wont “so to Latin their tongues” as to be almost 
unintelligible tothe common people. Inthe Universities, 
says Puttenham, “the scholars use much peevish affecta- 
tion of words out of the primitive languages.” Country 
justices, in delivering their adjudications, plentifully be- 
sprinkled their speeches with what Fulke called “inkhorn 
terms,” and it is recorded of one plain honest divine, by 
way of showing his equality with his flock, that “he was 
no Latiner.”” Readers of “ Don Quixote” will remember 
that Sancho Panza says of him, “he is a main scholar, 
and Latins it hugely.” To translate, indeed, was deemed 
so offensive to polite Italian ears, that it was known by 
the contemptuous term of volgarizzare ; and in our own 
Universities the Latin Professor was called the Professor 
of Humanity, his function being to extirpate darbarism. 
Chaucer was the first of our English writers who set his 
face against this learned affectation, urging his country- 
men “to show their fantasies in such words as they had 
learneden of their dame’s tongue.” But still the culturists 
never failed to make use of Greek and Latin quotations, 
and they would have used Sanscrit ones had they but 
carried their learning a little farther back. When they 
did not incorporate their quotations with the text, they 
crowded them into the margin, as though to serve for an 
ancient body-guard. -Milton, in describing a work of 
this kind speaks of it as “a paroxysm of citations, pam- 
pered metaphors, and aphorising pedantry.” In the 
preface to the version of the Bibie published in 1611, 
our translators complain that the Romish ones had 
encumbered and stiffened their style with a too-free use 
of Greek and Latin terms. Shakespeare makes Moth 
ridicule this affectation when he tells Holofernes, the 
schoolmaster, and Sir Nathaniel, the curate, that they 
have been “at a great feast of languages and stolen the 
scraps,” and the great dramatist himself returned to a 
more primitive method when he used and sublimed 
common and popular sayings. We recognize, however, 
what force and quaintness there may be in classic quota- 
tion in the writings of Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, and Burton, 
not to mention other less known writers. We have now 
a classic literature of our own, and therefore we have less 
of the older and more pretentious scholarship. 

The art of quotation is not to be learnt by a novice, 
who is more apt to think, in a thin gossamer line, from 
his authorities, than to use ancient authors, so as to inlay 
his style with “ patins of bright gold.” “The rascal quotes 


well,” was once said in our hearing of an essayist, who 
was never known to be gifted with much originality. Ap 
author who desires to study the art, however, should read 
Bacon, Montaigne, and Addison, where he will find 
vigour, felicity of style, and originality of ideas, em- 
bellished with much “that is ancient, apposite, and 
perennial. These writers, to use a Miltonic term, much 
needed nowadays, were excellent gwotationists. Of 
modern writers, Ralph Waldo Emerson is most happy 
in this way. He notices how every great mind takes up 
and makes part of itself the wisdom of his predecessors, 
“When we are praising Plato, it seems we are praising 
quotations from Solon, and Sophron, and Philolaus, 
Be it so. Every book is a quotation; and every house 
is a quotation out of all forests, mines, and stone 
quarries: and every man is a quotation from all his ances- 
tors.” But we cannot quite accept his rule, “that a man 
having once shown himself capable of original writing, is 
entitled thenceforth to steal from the writings of others at 
discretion.” He may use, but he should not live upon 
another mind without some generous acknowledgment. 
Gilbert Stuart lived upon Robertson in this dishonest 
way, and Sir William Hamilton tells us that he had 
been struck between the similarity of opinion between 
Dr. Brown and Dr. Young of Belfast, and subsequently 
discovered that both writers had been stealing from De 
Tracy. Honesty is always wise in these matters. 
Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” is a book of quota- 
tions, but his honesty is refreshing. “I have only this 
of Macrobius to say of myself,” he writes, “omne meum, 
nihil meum, ’tis all mine and not mine... . I have 
wronged no man but given every man his own, which 
Hierom so commends in Nepotian. ... I cite and 
quote” (here the double meaning already referred to is 
clear enough) “mine authors (which, however, some 
illiterate scribblers account pedantical, as a cloke of 
ignorance, and opposite to their affected fine stile, I 
must and will use).” 

Quotation, in fact; is no sign of want of originality, and 
it may be the very reverse, the assumption being distinct 
from the warranty. Writers who are so original in this 
respect, are well touched by the fine irony of the elder 
D'Israeli, who says, “those who never quote, in return 
are never quoted.” To quote, indeed, may be a sign of 
fullness, as indicating preparatory reading, and showing 
the traces thereof. It is noted that Epicurus wrote three 
thousand volumes, and all were original, whilst Plutarch, 
Seneca, and the elder Pliny, who were not ashamed of 
quoting are still quoted. Selden’s advice relative to 
quoting is to confine it to “such authors as are usually 
read,” but there is, to our thinking, more sense in the 
joyfulness of Addison when he says, “I am wonder- 
fully pleased when I meet with a passage in an old Greek 
or Latin author that is not d/own upon.” To quote at 
second-hand is always dangerous, and may occasionally 
be the sign of a mediocre mind. The main difficulty 1s 
as to the use of Greek and Latin, and all writers whose 
productions are likely to pass into the hands of the un- 
learned, should supply translations of passages not para- 
phrased in the context. Addison’s mottoes for his essays 
| were all felicitous, and Walter Scott and George Eliot are 
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trived to dogmatize about every thing, declares that “ clas- 
sical quotation is the farole of literary men all over the 


world.” 


In the use of Biblical and other quotations, there | 


is less difficulty, but there should be some aptness of ex- | 


pression and no violent wresting of meaning. Inher new 
novel “ Middlemarch,’ George Eliot has very pointedly 
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the parish where these meetings are held belongs to two 
noble and wealthy proprietors, foremost in works of 
liberality and philanthropy, friends of the people, and 
ever ready, as is shown by their having rebuilt all their 
cottages within the last few years, to promote the real 
interest and amelioration of the labourer’s condition. 
Of course, such “ shooting stars” as we have alluded to 


| are so uncertain in their visits, so quick to rise and set 


expressed how much there may be in contrast in this re- | 


ct—“ Miss Brooke had that kind of beauty which 
seems to be thrown into relief by poor dress... and her 


profile as well as her stature and bearing seemed to gain | 


the more dignity from her plain garments, which by the 
side of provincial fashion, gave her the émpressiveness of a 
fine quotation from the Bible, or from one of our elder poets, 
ina paragraph of to-day's newspaper.” Aphoristic writers 
are most quoted, because they pack their thoughts in 
terse and telling words, and an admirer has shown that 
George Eliot understands the art of packing as well as we 
find her to understand the art of quoting. To quote well 
a man must have read well, and he has no need to be 
ashamed of his reading. Correctness, however, is always 
essential, and no unusual quotation should be given from 
the memory. Citations—i. e. of page, or edition, should 
be carefully checked in proof, mistakes in figures, rarely 
looking so absurd as mistakes in letters. ‘The modern 
practice of using a word in a new and unwarrantable 
sense, and marking it by inverted commas, is no doubt 
useful, though it indicates hurry, and poverty of style. 
In fine, the study of the art of dress is not more desirable 
for the dandy than the study of the art of quotation is 
for the /it¢‘rateur, and there are.limits where the quaint 
ceases to be pedantic, and the slangy becomes destitute 
of point. Verbum sap. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. 





ANY things conspire at the present moment to 
draw the attention of philanthropists to this 
normal figure in the British rural landscape. For seventy 
years and more he has suffered many things of many 
licensed and unlicensed practitioners, and, if he has not 
grown worse, at least it cannot be said that he is up to 
this time much bettered. Just now, indeed, there is a 
somewhat critical symptom in his complaint. Agitators, 
and busybodies, and political schemers, have been ac- 
cepting invitations to different parts of the country, and 
airing their eloquence at congresses of the labourers’ 
friends, with little practical result, except to estrange 
landlords and tenant farmers from dependents, whose 
cause admittedly deserves consideration, but who labour 
under the serious disadvantage of having taken to them- 
selves evil advisers and counsellors. We know of a 
tural district in a well-known agricultural county, in 
which an active schoolmaster has got up a series of 
meetings to assert the labourers’ rights and so forth, and 
has succeeded in bringing down at least two stars, a 
fledgeling peer, and a member for a manufacturing con- 
stituency, to discourse to John Hodge and Bill Clark 
about their rights and their wrongs. It so happens that 
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in particular localities, that one has no right to expect 
them to know how far the district they illumine with a 
brief but vivid light has been, till their coming, in dark- 
ness or otherwise. But this is plain, that one of the 
things most urgently wanted to better the labouring 
man is a sufficient amount of education and cultivation 
of thinking power, to enable him to distinguish’ solid 
from hollow panaceas, true friends from designing 
quacks, and practically ameliorative measures from 
revolutionary movements, which, if consented to, must 
retard and postpone, if they do not, indeed, permanently 
obstruct, those substantial measures of improvement in 
his condition which no English landlord, actuated by the 
barest sense of responsibility, to say nothing of Christian 
feeling, can regard with other feelings than favour and 
sympathy. 

-Education is indeed the spell which is destined, if used 
aright, to work the change for the better; but while that 
is being squabbled over by the secularists and the deno- 
minationalists, to the manifest unsettling of the compro- 
mise which we owe to Mr. Forster, there are other points 
worth consideration and ventilation, upon which it is 
satisfactory to see that the social reformers, who are truly 
the salt of all reform in the present day, are in a more 
than ordinary degree concentrating their energies. It 
was, we are persuaded, a sore loss to the vanguard of the 
real friends of the working man, when that gallant young 
pioneer of the good cause—Edward Denison—suc- 
cumbed to the disease which cut short a life of self- 
devotion and philanthropy. But “uno avulso non de- 
ficit alter.” Sir Baldwin Leighton, the editor of his 
“ Letters and Remains,” has not only given the public 
the inestimable advantage of an opportunity of learning 
Mr. Denison’s views, and emulating—according to their 
means—his excellent example ; but he has, furthermore, 
in two papers on “ Pauperization : its Cause and Cure,” 
which were read at the Social Science Congress at Leeds 
last year, demonstrated how the poor-rate may be mini- 
mized, the working man’s condition raised, and the stigma 
of pauperism—which attaches to England beyond all 
other lands—taken out of her midst by a few simple and 
sound provisions, which, carried out in an agricultural 
district of Shropshire as they have been, may be carried 
out elsewhere likewise, if taken in hand by men of like 
steadfastness, soundness, and intelligent philanthropy. 

It is indeed curious to note how all those who have 
qualified for the right of a voice upon this pressing 
question—of the labourer’s present and future—by living 
amongst them either as squires or as clergymen, and in 
some instances as both in one, are of the same mind as 
to the chief points of the programme. ‘The one thing 
most to be deprecrated is indiscriminate and unreflecting 
almsgiving, which not only fosters idleness and destroys 
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self-reliance in the individual, but also has a tendency to 
corrupt and to embitter the mass ; and this without doing 
more than meet a present need, or minister to a subser- 
viency which it is the interest of all who recognize man’s 
place in creation to deprecate and discourage. The great 
lever of progress and advancement must be education, 
as we have above expressed ; education, which may make 
the man a more skilled workman, enable him to avail 
himself of the chances and changes for the better in the 
labour market, without the risk of being drawn off in 
quest of some will-of-the-wisp in the shape of railway 
work or town work, and teach him not only the value of 
thrift and self-respect, but also the charm of providing 
for his own, and lifting himself and them in the social 
scale. In actively interesting themselves in the bettering 
of the education of agricultural parishes land-owners may 
advantageously, as well as most charitably, bestow the 
pains and substance which is frittered too often in the 
fruitless and lazy resource.of almsgiving. And equally 
well may they bend their thoughts, and devote their 
superfluity, nay even a part of their income and means, 
to the better housing of the labourers on their estates, 
seeing to it that each shall have a comfortable, whole- 
some, and adequate dwelling, with at least its good sized 
patch of ground to be planted with fruit trees, whose 
produce may assist, if not, in good years, cover, the rent. 
We are apt to be told, quite rightly, it is possible, that 
Goldsmith’s couplet— 
“A time there was ere England’s woes began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man;” 

is bad political economy. Very possibly! yet we cannot 
doubt that, though there are probably no more to-be- 
pitied beings than the lowest class of impoverished and 
struggling and starveling freeholders, on the other 
hand the allotment of an acre or two of ground with a 
cottage to each day-labourer on an estate, after due 
ascertainment of his steadiness, and willingness to avail 
himself of such an advantage, would result in the mate- 
rial improvement of the condition of our rural population, 
in the decimation of pauperism, and in the consequent 
reduction of the poor-rate. On this head we observe that 
a veteran philanthropist, the Rev. H. Moule, of Fording- 
ton, Dorsetshire, is entirely agreed with Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton, and others. In his “Land for the Million to 
rent, addressed to the Working Classes of England,” 
he propounds schemes for making a quarter of an acre, 
half an acre, or an acre of land, with a cottage, not only 
pay a better rent than proprietors can otherwise look 
for or dream of, but also yield “John Thrift” a resi- 
duum, after he has kept his family in food and raiment, 
wherewith to invest in the Post-office Savings Rank, or 
in the pig or cow, or live or dead stock, which are as 
good. 

Now these schemes really ought to be a part of the 
work of the country gentlemen and members of Parlia- 
ment, whom the Queen, when she prorogues Parliament 
after midsummer, remits to their provincial duties. We 
say the work, because it is not well to regard so bounden 
a duty as pastime, though it is quite conceivable that to 
earnest-minded men it may become both. We will ven- 
ture to say that there is no occupation for a country 





gentleman so calculated to win him wide popularity, and 
at the same time just self-respect, as a “ thorough” going 
in for the renovation of the dwellings of cottagers, and 
the questions thereto appertaining. It is not every land. 
lord, of course, who can in practice carry out his views 
on the subject, however sincerely held ; for estates have 
unseen drains and claims to forestall the promptings of 
genuine benevolence, and none know where the shoe 
pinches so well as those who wear it. Yet “Lands 
Improvement Companies” will enable even hampered 
estate-holders to take up this bounden duty, and in such- 
wise, we believe, as to make the burden of it scarcely, 
if at all, perceptible. As to the adjuncts, every one 
knows how little is the cost of a few fruit-trees, and how 
easily, when about it, a landlord can allot a parcel of 
ground to a new cottage. 

What is most wanted is that “ squires ” and “ guardians” 
should study the feasibilities of the amelioration of the 
condition of the poor, rather than “how not to do it.” 
In a few years, unless things mend, our best labourers 
will have availed themselves of facilities for emigration ; 
and reforms will have to be wrenched from hands which 
may now initiate them voluntarily. From all that we 
can see and read, it would seem that the points to which 
real friends of the labouring man should confine them- 
selves are the Cottage question, the Land question, and 
the Work question. As secondary matters, come work- 
men’s clubs ; savings banks, and penny clubs; real bene- 
fit societies ; and encouragements to temperance. The 
question of “wages” we regard as less urgent, because 
of a surety it will solve itself, and that at no distant day. 
When education, good housing, and self-respect shall 
have raised the labourer to a sense of what is meant by 
a contract or agreement, and that his interests are 
identical with his employers, he will be worth his price, 
even if he name it himself; and we cannot think that 
even that unprogressive being, the typical tenant-farmer, 
will fail to see this. 

In subsequent articles we propose to touch upon some 
of these primary and secondary questions, and in the first 
place to deal with—/adourers’ cottages. 
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PURCHASE POWER OF MONEY IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 





N a letter to Mr. S. J. Holyoake, Lord Clarendon 
I once said that he was of opinion, “that trade 
societiesin England should ask themselves what means are 
at the disposal of their brethren to judge of the favourable 
openings which may present themselves within the limits 
of their own country.” The second of two “ Blue Books 
for the People” is now before us, containing reports 
respecting the condition of the working classes abroad, 
of the greatest possible importance. Mr. Holyoake, ina 
letter to the Zimes (September 26, 1871), says that the 
Foreign Office were surprised at the number sold of the 
first volume, and had to send down to Mr. Hansard’s 
office copies held in reserve for official uses. But the 
manufacturers as a body did not purchase the work, 
though it contained matter of great importance to them. 
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In the second volume, of 950 pages, there are reports from 
ninety countries and industrial communities, and it has 
been said that had the trades’ unions and workmen of 
Great Britain subscribed 20,000/. and sent out special 
commissioners of their own, they could not have produced 
such a volume as this in five years, full of “ abundant; 
accurate, and out-of-the-way information contained in this 
simple volume, published by the Foreign Office, at 5s.” 
People are not wanting who complain of the cost and 
inefficiency of our diplomatic system, but this and other 
Reports, together with a vast amount of work which 
never comes under the cognizance of the general public, 
must be put down on the credit side of the account. 

It is of the utmost importance to those who are about 
to seek a home in a distant country, to know the 
relative purchase power of money there. It has often 
happened that people have left England for a foreign 
situation, which appears to afford a higher scale of 
remuneration than the one left, only to find that in 
consequence of the high price of the necessaries of life, 
the new position is no better than the last. And not 
only so, peculiarities of climate, influencing clothing and 
diet, should also be taken into consideration, and the 
quality of workand general condition of the workmen there. 
Up to this time these facts have been little understood, 
but it will not be the fault of the Foreign Office if they 
are not more studied for the future. 

Consul Paton, writing from Ragusa (for the first reports 
relate to Austria), says the climate is good if people 
conform to it. We do not think, however, that the 
following mode of living would be very popular with the 


ordinary Englishman: “On rising, cold bath or sea bath | 


if possible; breakfast of lemonade and dry toast ; half- 
an-hour’s sleep before dinner ; copious dinner at 2 p.m., 


‘with wine of the country largely mingled with water ; 


burnt barley as coffee after dinner; no tea or supper, 
and no tea, coffee, or spirits taken on any occasion 
whatsoever.” He explains this treatment by stating that 
coffee procures an accelerated and stormy digestion, and 
considers that tea and coffee are the sure and rapid 
destroyers of the nervous and muscular systems. It seems 
to be the almost universal custom in Dalmatia to 
sleep after dinner, but Consul Paton does not approve of 
the practice, “for digestion is laborious and sleep heavy 
and prolonged. Half-an-hour’s sleep before y to is 
highly refreshing ; it reposes body and mind, after the 
morning’s exertion ; it enables the digestive organs to go 
through their functions effectually, and is preventative 
of somnolence after dinner.” This coast does not present 
an advantageous field for immigration from England. 
We think that Consul Lever (who does not recognize 
Cornelius O’ Dowd ?) has hit the right nail on the head (to 
use a common expression), when he says, in his report 
from Trieste, that “the whole tone and temper of the age 
we live in, the modes of life we cultivate, and the ambi- 
tions we propose to ourselves, are all adverse to the sort 
of handiwork that characterized a medizval period. The 
student-like devotion of a man to his calling has no re- 
presentative now, in a time of eager haste and quick de- 
mand, and worse again, of the perpetual changes intro- 
duced by fashion and caprice. While there were other 
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habits were often tempted to labour for the prices of fame 
and reputation, and in this way, what is called ‘ putting 
character into work’ was certainly more favoured in past 
times than at present—not to say that mechanical skill 
has so far succeeded in counterfeiting hand labour in a 
variety of ways, that a species of discouragement has 
fallen on thecraftsman.” He thinks the levelling character 
of operative associations and workmen’s clubs is strongly 
opposed to individual excellence. Intelligent Englishmen 
working as ship-builders at Trieste earn sometimes from 
200/. to 300/. a year, and are much sought after for their 
mechanical accuracy. The purchase power of money is 
little different from what it is at home. Mr. Lever thinks 
that the most marked difference between the foreign 
and English mechanic is that the general capacity and 
adaptedness of the foreigner is greater, while in special 
knowledge of his peculiar calling he is vastly inferior to 
the Englishman. The time of labour, six to four, would, 
we suppose, be considered easy here. 

About eighty pages of the Report are occupied with a 
great variety of interesting statistical information respect- 
ing Belgium—the most densely populated country in 
Europe. Very little emigration takes place, and great 
misery is frequently the result. One-fifth of the popula- 
tion, or 900,000 persons, receive relief. Canon Gregory, 
in his recent lecture at St. Paul’s, pointed out that in 
England, in 1688, about a sixth of the population were in 
receipt of parochial relief, and that the number now is 
about the same. In Belgium, out of 4,529,560, 2,236,090 
are working men, obliged to provide for their families. 
As a rule their homes are well kept, but to satisfy the 
growing taste for fine clothes among their wives and 
daughters, the general comfort of home materially suffers. 
Tea is seldom drunk, sugar and milk rarely used with 
the coffee, and butter, lard, green or dry vegetables, fresh 
or salted pork, are the chief nourishment of the working- 
man. Respecting education, out of 750,000 children of 
the age of from seven to fourteen, more than 160,000 are 
deprived of all instruction, and do not frequent the schools. 
Weare not surprised to hear that economists have arrived 
at the conclusion that “compulsory instruction must be 
more than ever considered as the indispensable corollary 
of all social improvement.” A great number of people 
are employed in the glass works in the environs of Char- 
leroi; the best blowers earn from 400 to 600 francs a 
month, the generality from 250 to 300 francs. The con- 
dition of those employed in the great coal working es- 
tablishments is not good. Consul Grattan, reporting on 
the state of the province of Antwerp (640,000 acres in 
extent) notices the love of independence as characteristic 
of the Belgians. About 2000 hands are employed in 
Antwerp in the manufacture of tobacco and cigars. The 
working hours in the cigar factories are in summer from 
6°30 to 12, and from 1°30 to 7, in winter from 8 to 12 and 
from 1 to 8, or about 11 hours of regular hard work 
daily. A good workman can make from 2500 to 3000 
cigars per week. 4000 operatives are employed in the 
same city in the manufacture of black silk. Masons 
earn 2}d., house painters 2}¢. per hour. A considerable 
number of persons are employed in the diamond trade. 
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Pure diamonds are chiefly sent to Holland to be cut into 
brilliants, others with defects to Antwerp, to be made into 
“roses,” having 6, 12, or 18 facets. Diamond polishers 
make on an average 8s.a day. In general labour the 
artizan in London gets 50 per cent. more in wages, but 
he works longer than the Belgian. The price of pro- 
visions is about the same in both cities, but workmen’s 
luxuries are cheaper. A small glass of gin in England, 
4da.,in Belgium {d., tobacco, 3s. per lb. in England, 6d. 
to 10d. in Belgium, and cigars 4d. in England, }d. in Bel- 
gium. An artisan-in that country generally has a piece of 
ground, if he can possibly obtain it, on which to rear his 
vegetables. Mr. Grattan says that an English artizan who 
should go over to Belgium (he is alluding to the province 
of Antwerp) would be almost certain to meet with disap- 
pointment ; and if he obtained work, he would probably 
not benefit by the change. 167 model houses have been 
built in Antwerp, in the locality called the Stuivenburg, 
for artisans, by the Bureau de Bienfaisance (Administra- 
tors of the Poor). Though let at low rents, these houses 
yield a profit of 6} percent. During the last twenty years 
great progress has been madein the province in education. 
In 1847 the population of young men unable either to 
read or write was one-third of the whole, now it is less 
than one-fourth. We are surprised to note, from the re- 
port, that nothing like our cheap, healthy periodical litera- 
ture exists, nor have they any establishments like our Me- 
chanics’ Institutions. It is interesting to note that a sort 
of decoration of merit has, since 1847, been granted to Bel- 
gian artizans, andis much prized bythem. The distinc- 
tion (consisting of an oblong badge of gold for the first 
class, and silver for the second, attached to a tricolour 
ribbon) is generally given on the recommendation of the 
employers. From several examples given from the Pré- 
curseur newspaper, Sept. 28, 1870, we select one (second 
class) :— 








“P. Jacobs, unmarried, 53 years of age, carpenter, haz been for 
over forty years in the employ of M. Bex, timber-merchant, and con- 
tractor at Antwerp. He is a very able workman, and has shown 
special skill in the construction of doors, window-frames, and wood- 
work generally.” 


A statement in one of the Brazilian reports shows 
that though an artizan may receive very high wages, 
he may not really be much better off than in England. 
Consul Drummond-Hay says that an artizan in England, 
living in an 8/7. house, would not be more comfortable 
in the Brazilian provinces at a rate of 24/. to 30/, and 
at those figures would have considerable difficulty in 
obtaining a house. Food is described as being cheap 
and abundant, but luxuries enormously dear. Wages 
vary from 5s. to 11s. gd. per day; hours of labour six 
till four. Mr. Drummond-Hay thinks that, all things 
considered, a skilful and sober artizan would be certain 
of remunerative employment in Para, but he says, un- 
happily, the greater portion of the English artizans who 
have gone there have disgraced themselves by their 
addiction to drink. Of Sao Paulo, Consul Dundas says, 
“ Suppose a man here earned tos. a day, and the same 
man earned 3s. 6d. in England, he does not get the 
difference between 3s. 6d. and 1os., but between 3s. 6d. 
and 5s., for the cost of living and other articles of con- 
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| sumption reduces his 10s. here in value to 55, at home 


| married,would save at least one-fourth of his wages,” 
| Of course he loses somewhat in comfort, but has not the 
temptation to fritter away his money in amusements 
and little luxuries, as at home. Mr. Dundas says the 
class most likely to do jvell are master workmen, that 
is, men with a small amount of capital. 

The ancient system of eszafs, or guilds, seems to be 
still kept up in Egypt. Every esnaf has a sheik ap. 
pointed by the Government, and by this means taxes 
are easily collected. The tax-paying native artizans 
only number about 55,000, or one per cent. of the popu- 
lation. The sheik admits members to the guild, directs 
the manner in which contracts should be carried out, 
and is responsible to the Government. English artizans 
are chiefly employed as engineers to steamships, on 
railways, &c., and earn sometimes from 20/. tou 25/. a 
month, and even more. Ordinary Egyptian unskilled day 
labourers have 2s. 6d. to 35. 6d. a day, and shopmen 
6s. to 8s.a day. An English mechanic, earning 8/ to 
10/,a month in England, would make 25/. in Egypt; 
rent is three times as much as’ in England, provisions 
a little more so, so that a steady man could save much 
more than in England. But the serious risk of illness 
must be taken into consideration, and this is not small 
when we consider that Europeans who have money in 
Egypt go to Europe during the hot months. Dr. Mackie 
sends a medical report, and in it he says, “No artizan 
here can do the same amount of hard work, nor undergo 
the same fatigue as in England; if he attempts it, he 
will soon fall sick of a diseased liver, low fever, or sun- 
stroke, if exposed.” “Egypt is not a country,” he 
remarks further on, “for emigrants to resort to,—only 
first-class English artizans ought to go to Egypt, and 
these only under contracts made in England before 
leaving.” 

Consul Vereker, speaking of the social condition of 
the workmen in the Charente [nfcricure, France, says, 
“ They are generally in comfortable circumstances, and 
there is an absence of that strong separation between 











classes which exists in England and in various other 
countries; and this levelling upwards of the different 
classes, whilst it may have the effect of depressing in 
sentiment and character those of higher rank, has a per- 
ceptible influence in giving to the lower classes an inde- 
pendence of character and amount of self-reliance which, 
though not without drawbacks, raises them in the social 
scale, and by the confidence it creates, materially assists 
their efforts to better their position. It is thus that, in 
most branches of employment, it is rather the employed 
than the employer who regulates the rate of wages; 
sometimes the employed considers that he is conferring, 
not receiving, a favour, when he accepts board, lodging, 
and fair wages from an employer who will necessarily 
derive profit from his work.” 
Italian operatives receive a good character for sobriety, 
regularity, and intelligence. Two-thirds of those em- 
ployed in manufactures are taken from the agricultural 
class. This rural training often gives a want of education 
which is disadvantageous to them. Strikes or coalitions 
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seldom take place among them. The wages in the glass 
works of Murano are from thirty to forty francs a week 


| foreigners and Englishmen; meaning, for 
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the expense of living would be one-half, and that of 


for master blowers, and twenty-five francs for ordinary | Englishmen of the same class, one-third cheaper than in 


ones, but higher wages are paid at Salviati’s works. 
From 1865 to 1868 the glass industry of Venice flourished, 


in consequence of the great demand for beads, but when | 
thatdeclined, about the latter period, great distress occurred. | 
Tempted by the demand, workmen had gone to Venice | 


from all parts of Italy, and when they returned to 
their old places, found they had been filled up. The 
residences of Italian artizans are generally poor, particu- 
larly in the towns. The average wage of a good me- 


chanic in Naples is from two to three francs a day. | 


Native workmen can live at a very much lower rate than 
an Englishman, and there does not seem to be the 
slightest inducement for the latter to go there with a 
hope of “ bettering himself.” An Italian writer says that 
it is very difficult to give an account of the working 


classes of Italy, but we think that a good result has been 


obtained in the.120 pages devoted in the Report to that 
country. A considerable amount of statistical matter 
furnished by Consul Colnaghi relating to the inhabitants 
of Piedmont and Italy, “the sinews of United Italy,” add 
to the interest of the Report. It is amusing to read in 
the Roman report that the very fine quality of the voice 
there is attributed to the custom of the mothers swaddling 
their babies, and when from home hanging them up ona 
nail to cry for several hours together, thus exercising 
their vocal organs. 

From statistical information relating to Prussia, 
supplied by Dr. Engel, the Director of the Statistical 
Bureau at Berlin, it appears that the cost of food absorbs 
62 per cent. of an annual income of between 300 and 400 


thalers (£45 to £60 sterling), and when the income is | 


double, 55 per cent. Inincomes which fall as low as £33, 


this percentage rises to 67 per cent., and in incomes of | 


£26 to 71 per cent. On the other hand, the outlay for 
lodgings generally falls, in such cases, from 12 per cent. 
to 83 per cent., and g per cent., and only exceptionally 
rises, preserving, on the whole, its fixed character. 
rooms of the working classes in Prussia are generally 
badly -entilated, chimneys (which with us are so valuable 
for ventilation) are unknown, stoves being in universal 
use. Attempts have been made to improve the dwellings, 
but the aggregate results are insignificant. Berlin has 
its Co-operative Building Society and the Alexandra 
Joint Stock Building Company, the latter being really 
established by the late Emperor Nicholas of Russia. 


Passing on to Russia, it appears from the reports that | 


Englishmen cannot live so comfortably in any part of | 


South Russia for the same money as in any other part 


of Europe, particularly England, so that though receiving | 


higher wages, an Englishman is rarely able to lay by 
money. Vice-Consul Stevens says, from twelve years’ 
experience, he has not khown one Englishman who has 
succeeded in laying by money, or doing better than 
what his abilities might have achieved had he remained 
athome ; but for the working classes he observes that it 
is different, the purchase power of money for this class 
may be computed at half that in England as concerns 

€ natives, and one-third cheaper than in England for 


England. Resident workmen earn from 2s. 6d. in summer 
to 3s. to 4s. in autumn, when the harvest causes a demand 
for hands ; the average may be taken at 3s. a day. This 
sum has to keep them on the, with Sundays, 163 holidays 
in the year, leaving 202 working days. But a religious 
Russian workman thinks he ought sometimes to keep 
the feast of “God’s Mother of Gasparoftka,” near the mouth 
of the Dnieper. This image was discovered walking on 
its head a few months before the Emperor Nicholas’ 
death. Five days lost may be calculated as the average 
for this religious observance by the artizan. The prospects 
for emigrants to Russia seem to be very poor, particularly 
for Englishmen of a higher class. Vice-Consul Stevens 
says it is notorious that foreigners are cnly sought where 
and when the Empire fails in supply, and then the most 
binding contracts are useless, once the foreigner’s art is 
learnt tolerably well by the natives, who are quick at 
imitation, and the smallest pretext is made an excuse 
for dismissing the foreigner. He mentions the case of an 
Englishman, ten years ago, who, with a Russian partner, 
set up a flour-mill at Nicolaieff. The Russian tried to buy 
his partner off, but failing in this, dragged the Englishman 
into the tribunals and got the mill closed, in which state 
it now remains. The Englishman was forced to become 
a Russian subject, hoping this would be enough ; but no, 
he is now selling bread-and-soap pills, travelling with a 
donkey from fair to fair. Mr. Stevens says he could 
quote volumes of cases of unfair and arbitrary treatment 
to which Englishmen decoyed out of England, in some 
instances with capital and families, have been subjected. 
We must find space to quote another instance from his 
report. Mr. W. Millar (son of an English general), who 
has for more than twenty-five years instructed, as super- 


| intending engineer of the Nicolaieff arsenal, nearly 


every one of the engineers and engine-drivers attached 


| to the Black Sea naval force, resides a few doors from 


The | 


Mr. Stevens in gwasi poverty, having been shelved on 
the reduction of the naval establishment there in 1866, 
to make way for his foreman. At the request of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador he received the small bounty of 
65/, and was glad to get a Government job at about 25/. 
a month. It appears, however, that the native workmen 
are so careless, and want such constant supervision, that 
nearly all the large factories are directed by Englishmen 


| and other foreigners. 


We have, of course, only been able to sink shafts into 
the mine of valuable matter which this series of reports 
afford, and we refer our readers to the volume itself 
for further information, if they wish to make themselves 
acquainted with a subject of the deepest interest, not only 
to the working classes, but to the middle and higher ranks 
of Englishmen, at a time when every profession—except 
that of clergymen—is so notoriously overstocked. It will 


| help to teach them, who are the sort of persons who should 


not go abroad, and will make many pause to reflect 
whether lower wages, even if.they involve lower position 
at home, are not preferable to (nominally) higher pay 
abroad. 
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REVIEWS. 


Lord Byron. A Biography: with a Critical Essay on His 
Place in Literature. By Kart Exze. Translated with the 
Author’s sanction, and edited with notes. With Portrait 
and Fac-simile. London: John Murray. 1872. 

Part II. 

To return for a moment to the infirmity of craving for an ill- 
repute, which those most acquainted with analysis of human 
nature are able to discern in many more ordinary characters 
than that of Byron, we think Karl Elze has not overshot the 
mark in assigning to this a share in the rupture between the 
poet and his wife. ‘Though she married him with full means of 
knowing his irregularities previously, though she could not have 
been ignorant of his questionable intimacy with her connection, 
Lady Caroline Lamb, it is quite possible that if he came home at 
night and romanced to her about his having come from the haunts 
of vice (p. 196), and jokingly talked “ atheism,” and played out- 
rageous and practical jokes upon her feelings and sensibilities, 
“he may in moments of irritation have uttered inconsiderate 
expressions hurtful to his wife’s feelings, which appeared to 
corroborate the germinating suspicion,” which Mrs. Clermont, 
“ born in a garret, in a kitchen bred,” had possibly planted and 
fanned. “Perhaps,” writes the German biographer, “he may 
have even hinted, after his usual manner, at a guilty, over- 
mastering passion for his sister” (p. 184). Perhaps, for there is no 
length to which this sort of vanity may not lead; but not the less 
do we feel that the truth may have lain in more general feelings 
of jealousy, dread, and incompatibility. The first year or so 
of married life is often the critical test-point of compatibilities, 
and their opposites. Is it to be wondered, if inaptitude for 
transformation into staid married-man-hood, indulged reminis- 
cences of a till-then free life, ebullition of eccentricity and 
hereditary oddness, to use a mild phrase, conspired to make 
the noble bridegroom a cause of continuous anxiety and fluc- 
tuation of feeling to a bride, who was an only child, a spoilt 
child, and a woman, by all accounts, of extraordinary coldness 
and primness. The “sauntering, yawning, and watching the 
growth of gooseberries at Seaham” (p. 156-7), which, had the 
plan of the lady’s parents been carried out, might have become 
permanent stagnation to her husband, “ the grave of his poetry, 
and intellectual death to himself,” must even, in its limited 
period, have developed and exhibited much brag and much 
unamiability, probably, on the one side, and some amount of 
feminine misgivings on the other. The only thing that makes 
seriously for graver suspicions than pronounced incompatibility 
is Dr. Lushington’s strong opinion, after Lady Byron’s com- 
munication, that a reconciliation was impossible, and that he 
could have nothing to do with it (p. 161) ; and on the other side 
are presented many proofs or grounds for presumption that 
Lady Byron was wrought upon by designing busy-bodies and 
tale-bearers, and up to the iast played a part in “She would 
and She would not.” Though their differences, as wide as the 
poles, not- only as to the proprieties of life, but also (see pp. 
189-90) as to religious views and belief, might explain a 
deliberate separation, what are we to say of a lady, who, 
when she quits her husband’s home never to return, presumably 
with that purpose at heart, could write to him on the road a 
letter beginning “ Dear Duck,” and ending, “yours, Pippin” 
(p. 158). “If, instead of her fixed rules and principles into 
which she attempted to force her husband, Lady Byron had 
possessed deeper affections, a gentler and more natural woman- 
hood, she would have been better able to accommodate herself 
to Byron and to manage him, and would have given no occa- 
sion for the remark, so often quoted, of his valet Fletcher, 
‘ that it was strange that all women were able to manage my lord 





but my lady.’” This sentence of the biographer (p. 193) con- 
curs with Lady Blessington’s opinion, and we don’t see that any 
elaborate disquisition on the proclivity of poets and scholars to 
contract unhappy marriages, and to be strongly anti-domestic, 
is needed after such a natural explanation. By the way, Karl 
Elze should have referred us more circumstantially to Moore’s 
instances of “ Dante, Petrarch, and Pope.” The little wasp of 
Twickenham’s home can hardly be cited as a case of domestic 
infelicity. But readers of Lord Byron’s life—so singular, and 
so romantic—and admirers of his poetry, will be at one in voting 
that it is better to contemplate and assess the proofs of so 
acknowledged a genius, than to 
“ Ask sad pity to deplore 
His youthful errors, who thus early died. 
Still less,.Childe Harold, now thou art no more, 
Will we say aught of genius misapplied, 
Of the past tokens of thy spleen or pride.” 

His faults were those of a vile bringing up in utter absence 
of parental or guardianly control. His poetic genius—despite 
the counter pleas of a handful of gainsayers—has left a mark 
distinct, unique, and most memorable, upon the literary history 
of his epoch, The youthful “ Hours of Idleness” excepted— 
and even they are not to be despised, seeing that they were 
the indirect causes of a poetic retaliation upon the severity of 
his critics in the satire which proved his vocation as a poet, 
“English Bards and Scotch Reviewers”—there is scarce a 
poem or piece of his which has proved unworthy his (fame in 
point of poetic merit, however much fault there may be gud 
morals and decency in some. In the pages of Karl Elze’s 
“ Biography ” we are introduced to each of his poems in chro- 
nological order, as points and stages of the poet's life. We are 
bidden to note how, in his “ Childe’s” wanderings, there is 
silence about Malta, though he tarried there some considerable 
time, because his mind seldom turned to the romance of history 
and locality (p. 94); and to own, in connection with the same 
poem, and the “Curse of Minerva,” “Don Juan,” and, more 
than all, in the “Tales,” that “by no other modern poet has 
Greece been sung with such sublimity and enthusiasm as by 
Byron.” In the last-named poems, the fact that the “ poetic 
pearls” are mostly insertions and introductions, is cited by the 
biographer as proof of the lyrical character of these narratives. 
The added beauties in the “ Giaour” well nigh treble the num- 
ber of the lines of the first draught. Another source of interest 
in these and in “Childe Harold”—his most popular works, 
beyond a doubt, is the certainty that the hero is himself (p. 149). 
When we reflect upon this, we are able to gauge, to some ex- 
tent, the fascination which his life and gifts exerted, in spite of 
drawbacks, over contemporary English folks. 

But the part of the volume before us which, in German 
fashion, examines and analyzes Byron’s poetry, and seeks to 
assign his place in literature, is that which presents the most 
careful and novel criticism ; and it is, as probably most fair 
judges will agree, upon this chapter, rather than on the 
“ Characteristics” (c. x.), that readers will linger with pleasure. 
Though it is scarcely human to forbear to judge, we cannot 
gainsay the deprecatory words in p. xv. of the translator's 
Preface, or his noble quotation, afropos of “ wise reverence” 
from Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott.” Chapter xi., “ Byron’s Place 
in Literature,” is not only singularly fair and sound as a whole, 
but it exhibits a nice insight into the motives and secret work- 
ings of the individual genius of this much-canvassed poet. 

We have already trespassed on our readers’ patience, yet we 
cannot forbear to give samples, by way of quotation, of the 
penetration of the German intellect, which has traced the 
hidden springs of the Byronic muse. Curious data are given 
as to Byron’s relation to contemporary poets in pp. 394-75 42 
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itisa subtle observation, too, in p. 4o1, that in his definition 
ofpoetry, as “the feeling of a Former world and a Future,” 
Byron left no place for his own poetry, “as the feeling of the 


world for the present moment.” But we are more struck with 
the very pertinent criticism, that it was Byron who introduced 
into modern literature what the Germans call the characteristic 
of world-sorrow, an expression which the English are without 
because they know not the thing. ‘‘ This world-sorrow,” he 
writes, “rests primarily on the ever-present grief of the human 
ree at the transitoriness of all things earthly, the gloomy 
destiny and uncertain lot of man.” .. “This universal 
sorrow of humanity assumes in Byron a subjective, and it 
cannot be denied a morbid tone, inasmuch as he transports 
into it his own innate and acquired vacillation between ex- 
tremes, his undefined craving to signalize himself by great 
deeds, his unsatisfied longings, his oppressive isolation, his 
satiety produced by premature and excessive indulgence, his 
misanthropy and bitterness. True he is possessed with a 
feeling of the utter wretchedness of mankind, but too often 
this consciousness serves merely as a foil to hisown. The 
soothing influences which he finds in the great revelations of 
nature, in the contemplation of the mountains, the seas, the 
stars, is only momentary: even into their presence he carries 
his own misery and the universal misery ; from their bosom, in 
which he affects to rest, he is ever again scared, by his own 
rnhappiness, like a wild beast pursued by hunters. The poetry 
in which he pours out his sorrows is to him not a blessing, but 
acurse; and he has as little joy in the creation of his own, or 
of kindred art, as in the creations of Nature. He attains 
his highest elevation, when he succeeds in merging his own in 
the universal misery, when surrendering himself to Nature, he 
finds therein occasion for historical recollections and reflections. 
Hence it is that the two last cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ are 
among his greatest and most matured creations.” (pp. 398-9.) 

We take it that this criticism will commend itself most to 
the practised and subtle analysts. A more patent criticism, 
brilliantly expressed, if the translation reflects the original— 
which is, either way, high praise to the translator—is found in 
the passage of the same chapter, where the influence of his 
severance from his native land is traced in the sentiments and 
subjects of his poetry. “It was neither the lovely landscapes, 
nor the grand historic memories of his country, that fed his 
thoughts or sustained his aspirations. Neither the misty high- 
lands and lochs of Scotland, nor the green meadows of Eng- 
land; neither the civil wars of'the Roses nor the adventures of 
England’s navigators filled his mind; but the Greek Archi- 
pelago, or the lake of Geneva in its perennial cheerfulness and 
pomp of colour, or the political anomalies of Venice, which 
tose despite of all these to the rank of a great power, in- 
fluencing the destinies of nations. A citizen of the world 
among English poets, he winged his flight beyond the limits of 

$ country, and in him, accordingly, Goethe hailed the herald 
of an universal literature. Hence his poetry has exercised a 
far deeper influence upon the literature of the Continent than 
upon that of his own country.” (p. 378.) 

Hence it is but natural, too, that Byron’s best biographer 
should arise from amongst strangers rather than fellow-country- 
men. Those who will take the pains to peruse the very 
interesting volume, in which an English translator has repro- 








duced Karl Elze’s discriminative biography, will find it full of | 


life and narrative, graphic power. If our survey of it has 


taken the form of reflections and generalisations, rather than of | 


copious quotation, it is in the hope and desire that many 
teaders will add to their library, and realise for themselves the 
Value of a biography, which strikes us as a return to the 


getting up and externals, it is enough to say that it is issued— 
Sosiorum pumice mundus. 


Famous Fairy Tales. Wlustrated by RicHarD Doy.e. Two 
vols. ‘“ Feast of the Dwarfs, Snow White and Rosy Red,” 
&c., &c. Dean and Son, Ludgate Hill. 


A couple of charmingly got-up volumes are these, each of 
them gracefully embellished by the pictorial celebrant of Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson. They are fairy tales of fairy tales—from 
the Hebrew, as are “The Misers;” from the French, as is 
“ Prince Chaffinch ;” from Upper Lusatia, as is the “ Little 
Man in Grey.” There is an Italian fairy tale, that of “ The 
Study of Magic under difficulties.” There is one from South 
Africa, that of “ The Goblin Bird,” as told by a Betschuanian. 
There is one from the Sanskrit, that relating “The story of 
Siga and Madhara.” There is a little Wendian legend, that 
referring to the “ Expeditious Frog.” From Normandy we 
have “ Red, White, and Black ;” from Friesland “ The Three 
Dogs ;” from Ireland “The Feast of the Dwarfs ;” from 
Germany “‘ The Prince of the Glow-worms.” All countries, 
and all literatures have been ransacked for the entertainment 
of the children for whom these imaginative collections have 
been provided. Done into English of exceeding simplicity the 
“Famous Fairy ‘Pales,” thus grouped together, have been, six 
of them at least, adorned with pencillings from the hand of 
Richard Doyle. Each volume has one of its three embellish- 
ments imbedded in the binding, and coloured like the frontis- 
piece. A maiden on the back of a white bear tempts the 
young reader to open one of the volumes to learn what it is all 
about. A fairy floating in the air, wand in hand, piques his or 
her curiosity to open the other. Elves disporting themselves 
among tulips, figures capering round gigantic statuary, gladden 
the eyes of those who dip into the pages—the prettiest picture 
of all to our fancy being the woodcut illustrative of Snow-white 
and Rosy-red. ‘The incident depicted is that of the king being 
taken to the serpent-hole in which he sees his three children 
playing with adders and vipers. One point only we miss, 
which would certainly not have been overlooked by George 
Cruikshank, had he been the illustrator; namely, the still 
enchanted arm of one of the twelve brothers—to all appearance 
no arm at all, but instead of that, the wing of a duck. Barring 
that microscopic sin of omission, in the detection of which, at 
the same time, we are conscious ourselves of being shamefully 
hypercritical—the grouping of the whole picture is simply 
charming in its originality and gracefulness. The serpents 
wreathe themselves like tendrils around the delicate limbs of 
the children ; the royal father, and the disenchanted brothers 
of the queen looking down, scared yet delighted, from the 


overhanging precipice. 


Eliza Cook's Poetical Works. 
London : F. Warne and Co. 
This is a complete edition of the works of this poet of the 
people, and its pages, which go beyond six hundred, form a 
goodly volume of popular verse. Not only have we recently 
spoken of the excellence of this Chandos Series, but also not 
many weeks back the portrait and biography of the writer ap- 
peared in the pages of the ///ustrated Review. Independently 
of this, these poems are so very well known that no more need 
be said than that they are here well got up, and adorned with 
several beautiful steel engravings, amongst which are a half- 
length, and a full-length portrait of Eliza Cook. The work is 
dedicated to Mr. Brown-Westhead, M.P., and in a graceful 


Illustrated. Chandos Poets. 


| preface the writer declares her gratitude for the appreciation 


approved model, as regards dimensions, and of which, as to 


which her poems have met with, and her contentment with 
that reward of her labours. 
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A History of the Gothic Revival. 
F.R.L.B.A. London: Longmans. 
First NOTICE. 
No subject is more fitted for philosophical inquiry, or presents 
a more attractive theme to the historian than that great series of 
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THE NEW ASSIZE COURTS, MANCHESTER. 
(From Eastlake’s ‘“‘ History of the Revival of Gothic Architecture.”) 
changes which have from time to time revolutionized the literary 


and artistic taste of the world. The power of a dominant race 
has not always extended to the realm of thought, feeling, and | 





By Cuar es L. EASTLAKE, and cultivated people have, after a time, betrayed the influence 
| which the conquered race was exerting upon the conquerors, 
More remarkable, however, than the changes which accompany 
or follow conquests and. 
are those which seem to spring up of their own accord among 


the re-distribution of political power 
, 


settled and stable races or communi- 
ties Of such revolutions, the one 
which has done so much to alter the 
face of literature and art in our own 
country, and within the memory of 
persons not yet very far advanced 
in life, is by no means the least 
prominent; and Mr. Eastlake, in 
undertaking a history of the Gothic 
Revival, has approached a very im- 
portant and interesting portion of this 
wide field; it is, therefore, with 
pleasure that we welcome this volume 
as an instalment of the literature of a 
comparatively new subject. 

The work under review cannot be 
called a history, in the sense in which 
that word is now often used ; it is not 
a deep philosophical inquiry, and it 
fails in that completeness and balance 
which such a work ought to possess. 
But viewed as a simple narrative, 
chronicling the events which occurred, 
pointing to the influences which were 
at work, and drawing attention to 
the men who were chiefly instr. 
mental in the revival, and to their 
most prominent buildings and _ books, 
Mr. Eastlake’s work is one which 
appears at an opportune moment, 
and supplies valuable information. 

The subject naturally divides itself 
into two portions : “‘ There are those,” 
remarks our author, “among us who 
love to think that the old parent 
stem never altogether lost its vitality, 
and that the Mediaval tendencies 
which crop up among us now, in this 
latter half of the nineteenth century, 
may be compared to the fresh green 
sprouts which owe their existence to the 
life still lingering in some venerable 
forest oak ;’ and accordingly those 
earlier chapters of Mr. Eastlake's 
volume, to which we propose to direct 
our attention exclusively in this 
notice, refer to the tokens and traces 
of Medizeval taste lingering in the 
buildings and the writings of English- 
men between the sixteenth and the 
nineteenth centuries. The larger por- 
tion of the volume is naturally devoted 
to the works of the Gothic revival after 
it became an established fact, and to 
this we propose to return in a future 
notice. 


By the close of the sixteenth century the revival of letters, 
and the contemporary revival of classical art, had so completely 
revolutionized English practice in architecture, that the very 
fancy ; and indeed it has more than once happened that the picturesque leaven of Gothic taste which adds so much piquancy 
arts and literature of the sturdy conquerors of a more refined | and grace to Elizabethan architecture, was fast disappearing, but 
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Mr. Eastlake considers that it lingered on into the seventeenth | 1682, by Wren, as specimens of seventeenth century Gothic 
century, observing that “‘when in 1633 the first stone was laid | at Oxford. In London, Wren erected, at the same time, one or 
fora Roman portico to one of the finest cathedrals of the | two churches, which, however defective, looked at critically, 
Middle Ages (Old St. Paul’s), the tide of national taste may be | claimed to be Gothic, and show in several particulars a true 
gid to have completely turned, and Gothic architecture, as a | appreciation of the broader features of Gothic architecture 

racticable art, received what was then . 
no doubt supposed to be its death 
blow. By a strange and fortunate 
coincidence of events, however, it 
happened that at this very time, when . 
architects of the period had learned aR 
to despise their ancestors, a spirit |fsy)ping 
of veneration for the past was spring- 
ing up among a class of men who 
may be said to have founded our 
modern school of antiquaries.” 

The celebrated “‘ Monasticon Angli- 
canum,” the joint work of Dugdale and 
Dodsworth, was the first work of im- 

ce which the antiquaries of that 
day published. Its first volume ap- 
peared in 1655, and a new edition of 
the whole in 1682. Dugdale’s “ His- 
tory of St. Paul’s,” is another contri- 
bution to the same stock, and after 
these came Wood’s “Athenee Ox- 
onienses,” Grose’s ‘‘ Antiquities,” the 
works of Carter, Hearne, and Gough, 
and at a later day the well-known 
works of Britton, Rickman, the elder 
Pugin, Carter, Blore, and others. If 
to these we add the “ Archzologia,”’ 
the antiquarian papers in the Gen- 
tman's Magazine, and the hosts of 
memoirs of more or less value and 
interest which local antiquaries pub- 
lished on the architectural remains 
of their own counties or districts, we 
obtain a well-defined series of anti- 
quarian works, bridging over the time 
which elapsed between the disuse of 
Gothic and its revival; and keeping 
alive, to a certain extent, a knowledge 
of the architecture of the Middle 
Ages, 
It will surprise many readers, how- 
ever well aware they may have been 
of the existence of a series of pon- 
derous volumes on antiquarian sub- 
jects, tO know that Mr. Eastlake is 
enabled to point to an almost con- 
tinuous series of buildings claiming to 

Gothic, and indeed possessing as 
much Gothic character as their de- 
signers knew how to give them, erected 

ng the same period. 

Wadham College, Oxford, an excel- 
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lent example of the Gothic of the — —EESS 
ae century, is the first speci- SOUTH PORCH OF EXETER COLLEGE CHAPEL, OXFORD, 
~~ selected by our author. rhis (From Eastlake’s “‘ History of the Revival of Gothie Architecture.”) 


ilding was begun in the year 1610, 
ind possesses real merit. At Exeter, Trinity, and Oriel Colleges, | though marred by great ignorance of details ; St Mary Alder- 
works of about the same date exist, and the buildings of Jesus | mary, and St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, are both described at some 
College are but a little later. Passing over some other ex- | length by Mr. Eastlake, and are fair specimens of Wren’s 
amples alluded to by the author, we may just name St. Mary’s | Gothic work. 
Hall (1640) and the Tom Tower, at Christ Church, built in | The eighteenth century was the period when Gothic was 
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most utterly neglected in this country, and when what was done 
was of the worst. Many persons of an average acquaintance 
with the subject would probably consider that Strawberry Hill 
stood almost alone, as the solitary pseudo-Gothic work of that 
time. Mr. Eastlake’s industry, however, has brought to light 


‘ several examples, some of them familiar enough, others likely 


to have been overlooked. ‘The east side of the second quad- 
rangle at Hampton Court Palace bears the date 1732, and is 
unquestionably an example in point. Less familiarly known 
are Belhus, once the seat of Lord Dacre ; Addlestrop Park, that 
of Lord Leigh, and built in 1776 ; Beeston Hall, built in 1786 ; 
and the chapel of Cossey Hall; all of these are Gothic, and 
the last is a remarkably good example for its time. 

In Scotland, Mr. Eastlake considers that a large series of 
specimens of medizval architecture of this period might be 
collected, though he contents himself with naming Inverary 
Castle, on Loch Fyne, begun in 1785. He returns, however, to 
England, and after a mention of Lee Priory, Arundel Castle, and 
the central tower of Beverley Minster, closes his notice of the 
eighteenth century with an account of Fonthill Abbey, giving 
in considerable detail the narrative of the building and subse- 
quent destruction of that remarkable structure. Fonthill was 
in some sort the forerunner of the modern revival ; it was 
begun in 1796; it was not completed for nearly twenty years, 
and more than a quarter of a million sterling was lavished on 
the work. Such an undertaking exerted an influence on the 
buildings of the day, and was itself a token that a powerful 
influence was working on public taste. Here, however, we 
must take leave for the present of Mr. Eastlake, only remarking 
that nearly all the illustrations, of which we are glad to be 
enabled to present specimens, belong to the later chapters of the 
work, and not to those hitherto under notice. 


Origin of Language and Myths. By MorGAN KavanaGu. In 
2 vols. London: Sampson Low and Co. 1871. 

It is a venturesome task to handle this book with a critic’s 
touch. M. Littré, of the Institute of France, and M. Max 
Miiller have provoked its author’s wrath, and a good portion of 
his two volumes is devoted to their annihilation. Even if we 
took warning thereby, and prophesied smooth things concerning 
it, what have we to expect from such a compromising step in 
reference to Mr. Kavanagh’s “ Urigin of Myths and Languages ?” 
Fortunately, our query is answered by the author himself in a 
page of encouragement attached to his work, in which it is 
held out as an inducement to undertake the thorough and 
critical investigation of his theories that ‘the principal parts of 
all such notices, whether favourable or adverse, be inserted and 
freely commented on, in a small volume or Jdrochure, to be 
entitled ‘an author his own reviewer.” Whatever form our 
notice takes, we know our destiny ; it is the same as that of 
the little child who turned bad and naughty and wicked to 
escape it ; we shall be put in a book ; damned on the one hand 
by the faint praise of the undervaluer of Max Miiller and 
Littré ; or on the other scarified by the cutting up which awaits 
the unbeliever in the one article of sound linguistic faith that 
language had its beginning in round O, and that all the twenty- 
five or twenty-six letters, all the vowels and all the consonants 
are only round O in disguise or masquerade, or in some after- 
thought-of development of its primitive shape. For this is in 
truth the price our intellect hasto pay for Mr. Morgan Kavanagh's 
good word. With him the origin of language is explained by the 
theory that at the first dawn of human intelligence, and at the 
first coming together of mankind for mutual society, they would 
look up at the sun which gave them light, warmth, &c., as the 
greatest and most attractive of natural wonders, and that 





a 
having not yet found a tongue, they would resort to a sign by 
which to express their idea of admiration. “ And” (to use 
the author’s own words, lest we might seem to overstate them) 
“when the sun was this way referred to, such a sound as the 0 
(then a hieroglyph) obtains in the alphabet must have been 
invariably heard. And this is so true that the learned orthoe. 
pist Walker, referring to this character, observes, ‘it requires 
the mouth to be formed in some degree like the letter in order 
to pronounce it.’” (p. 6). In this way O came to stand for 
the sun, as well as to be the first articulate sound or word, 
“ This singular and very natural sound was the origin of human 
speech. Had not man received from his wise Creator the 
facility of giving to his lips a circular form, he must have re- 
mained for ever dumb, having only the power of uttering 
inarticulate sounds, and which would be chiefly used, by the 
noise so produced, for drawing attention to his signs,” 

The natural exclamation of any thinking person, on hearing 
this position gavely asserted would be ‘“Credat Judzus,” but 
we are not sure that having regard to the supposed keystone 
and cornerstone, and all in all of language being O as connected 
with the sun, that a more apposite ejaculation would not be 
that frequent one of “ Jeames” in Thackeray’s “ Delapluche 
Correspondence,” “O! evins !” The wonder grows, however, 
page by page as we are taught, as we are able to bear it, that 
all that meant good was called after, and traced up to the sun, 
which primitive man expressed by O ; and all the opposite to 
good, all that was evil, called after the moon, though as 0 in 
some shape or other seems to be the only letter, it would seem 
to follow that O would likewise represent the moon, and the 
bad. By degrees we find that O stands for the sun, for God, 
for the numeral “ one,” and for the article “the.” Pretty well 
for one letter, but then o=1, and 1=one, and oz equals a ; and 
a little insight into the manufacture of the alphabet increases 
intensely the reverence we owe to the letter, which, doubtless, 
small children learn to recognize first, but which till now we 
held rather cheap among the vowels. One whole chapter, the 
eleventh, undertakes to teach us “how an entire alphabet has 
been made out of O and I combined,” but we do not think we 
need dwell upon the processes, after mentioning that in p. 24, 
Mr. Kavanagh, with a little deprecation of imputed impiety, 
impliedly traces the evangelist’s doctrine of the word, or Adyos, 
or second person to the sun, which is so strangely the origin of 
language. 

Now if ever there was a sound instinct, which might be 
invariably followed, it is that which bids a sensible person 
shun and avoid, as a bore, the portion of his fellow men which 
is bitten with a craze about the solar and lunar system, which 
swears by Bryant and Faber, and crones about primeval 
language and sun-worship, and the rest. Early in our college 
course we dropped on George Stanley Faber’s treatise hereupon 
(a “ Dissertation on the Mysteries of the Cabiri”), at the Union 
Library. But by a singular good fortune, or providence, some 
previous reader had scored under the author’s name, on the 
title-page “ Homo unius libri,” and in consequence of the hint, 
we read his lucubrations with a reservation of our judgment. 
Ever since we have avoided, as carefully as might ‘be, the 
disciples of his school, and trusted to our skill in turning the 
subject when an unexpected sun-worshipper has struck off 
promiscuously into the solar and lunar worship. Our e& 
perience, however, has led us always to associate this sort of 
lunatic with primeval monuments and remains, with architec- 
ture in short, rather than with speech and language. “Sic nos 
servavit Apollo” hitherto. One could generally tell when and 
where it would break out. But this new philologer imports 
the sun and moon-craze into language, and if so be he writes 
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his books and gives them to learned societies, or sends them 


ip reviews, they will eventually come abroad, and there is 
yothing to prevent many harmless people from confusing their 
minds with the vain and endless dreams which Mr. Kavanagh 
jas spread over some eight hundred pages, to the serious 
yexation of persons who, if they are to learn the rudiments of 
comparative philology at all, prefer to go to trustworthy and 
rasonable teachers for their knowledge. To say nothing of 
the conceit and self-sufficiency which leads Mr. Morgan 
Kavanagh to see a blockhead in every one who gainsays him, 
notwithstanding the gainsayer’s credentials in a life-time de- 
yoted to the subject, what reliance can be placed in a man 
whose credulity is simply ridiculous, who can persuade himself 
that black is white, that high is low, and any other paradox, 
fit do but square ever so awkwardly with his favourite theory. 
It is no little token to our minds of the slender amount of 
discrimination which Mr. Kavanagh deems sufficient to enable 
him to leap into the arena for a tournament with Miiller and 
Littré, or a Competition for the “ prix Volney” (which he did 
not obtain, and perhaps “‘hinc illz lacrimz,”) that the authori- 
ties he quotes are mostly second-rate, or old-worldish. Donne- 
gn’s Greek Lexicon was shelved before we left school, we are 
amid to say how many decades ago, and yet Donnegan is 
quoted in every page. We did not know till now, moreover, 
that Walker was a name sufficient in itself to avouch orthoepy. 
It would be easy, though at the expense of being deemed by 
fiends a sad waster of time, for bestowing precious hours on 
sich unsubstantial dreamings as these chapters on the origin 
of language and myths, to show instances by the dozen or the 
iundred of the most unsound and untenable derivations pro- 
pounded. Perhaps it is needless to go further than a chapter 
mn vol. i, which discusses the original meaning of the two 
words, barracks and tranguil, pp. 73-8. The former word’s 
etymology Mr. Kavanagh takes great credit to himself for 
having divined nearly thirty years ago, by the light of a fact 
even then ascertained by him, that all letters are one and the 
same letter under different forms, so that “ darracks was for 
war-oikos, i.e. war-house, oikos or olkos being the Greek of 
house, this arising from B being equal to W, and acks being for 
sits, and oiks for oikos.” It occurs to us, in passing, that if 
one consonant is equivalent to another, and if the diphthongs 
and vowels are permutable, as in the above instance of o/ be- 
coming @, it might be possible to show that a Aorse was the 
wurse on which it had to be exercised, or any like absurdity. 
To be sure it stands in our author’s way, that “ barracca,” the 
Spanish original of “ barracks,” mean little sea-houses. But 
what of that, argues Mr. Kavanagh. BB, besides being equal 
to W, is equal to M, so that Bar, besides being the same as 
War, is the same as Mar, the Spanish for sea ; and what is acc 
bat oik, the root of oikos. Beside which, Mar being i.q. War, 
shows at once that the God of Wars is naturally A/ars, and 
by dropping the accretion of the letter “0,” viz., “r,” Mors, 
death likewise. So much for Barracks. Tranquil is even 
more astounding in its origin. It seems that its literal meaning 
§ 40 be upon one’s heel, i.e., to be seated. Tr=it re, i.e., the 
thing, or the being. An is the root of the Greek dva and the 
same as our “on,” or “upon.” What remains, quil, is equal to 
quil, or sending “il” the article back to its place, #/ qu, or 
ilu, so that the entire word is for the being on the cu, or but- 
tocks (75). A simple and refined solution truly! It follows, 
#s Mr. Kavanagh does not shrink from explaining, that “ tran- 
quillisez yous,” is strictly, as well as among the French pea- 
Santry, equivalent to a request to persons to be seated. It is 
mhecessary to follow the writer through his associations of 
ros with “ podex,” guile with Aee/ and with cudus, and gu or cu 
mth guietus, guiesco, guies, We forbear to transcribe his re- 








marks on the etymology of to “squat ;” but we cannot over- 


| look that one of Max Miiller’s gravest sins, in Mr. Kavanagh’s 


eyes, is that he cannot see in the ca/ of ca/m, the French cud, or 
the cu/ of the Latin “culus;” in short that ca/ or cud is, like guid, 
ilcu. “Tf,” he observes, “ M. Max Miiller knew that men first 
expressed the idea ca/m or tranquil by words signifying to be 
down, to be on one’s bottom, he would never think of saying 
that tranquillity was particularly the smoothness of the sea.” 
(p. 78.) 

Heigho! We live and learn: but truly we should rather be 
ignorant or in error with Max Miiller than addict our school 
to Mr. Kavanagh’s solar or “O” theory, of which we shall say 
no more than that it recalls to our mind a derivation of “ Hen- 
ricus,” by Capgrave, in his “ Chronicle de illustribus Henricis,” 
and the application of his etymological principles by a reviewer 
of Mr. Hingeston’s edition of that Chronicle for the Master of 
the Rolls, in the Atheneum some twelve or fourteen years 
ago. 

“*T do not find,’ says Capgrave, ‘the etymological meaning 
of this name Henricus among ancient authors, nor is it ex- 
pounded by them. But by delving deep into the magnificent 
convenientia of this matter, I am inclined to think that it took 
its origin from the Hebrew tongue, the mother of all others. 
For Hen, as the commentators tell us, means ‘ My eye,’ or 
‘Lo! the source.’ ‘Ri’ or ‘Rei,’ for so it is written in 
some MSS., means ‘ My shepherd, or governour ;’ and ‘ cus,’ 
‘ black, or ‘negro-like ‘From which detestable specimen,’ 
adds the Atheneum critic, ‘of monkish etymologies, it would 
seem that the august name of Henricus means ‘ My eye ! here 
is the governour, looking as black as a negro !’” 

We fervently hope that no rash expression in the foregoing 
comments may have had the effect of upsetting Mr. Kavanagh’s 
tranquillity. 

Constancia’s Household. By Emma L&stiz. Thomas Nelson 
and Sons. 

The first twenty-five pages of this story of the Spanish 
Reformation tell of the birth and death and burial of a child. 
This is done that the author may preach upon the words of 
our Saviour, “ Suffer little children, and forbid them not, to 
come unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
reader does not positively get the last of this baby until after 
the thirty-second page. It had not been baptized, and discus- 
sions are held as to whether its soul is saved or not. We 
begin the fourth chapter with an idea that at least there will be 
no more babies on the scene, but we are mistaken. We find 
that the mother, since the burial of her infant, has given birth 
to twins, and many pages are devoted to their tender troubles. 
These children are the cause of separation between father and 
mother, and this is the cause of what little romance there is 
in the book. The author’s object has been, we think, not to 
write a stirring story, but to explain the laws, manners, and 
customs of Spain during the sixteenth century. On this score 
the author has been tolerably successful. We are not satisfied, 
however, that this is reason good enough for publishing a very 
inferior work. 

Many stories have been before the public very like the one 
under notice. It is written to condemn old religious blunders 
that have been condemned a thousand times already. The 
illustrations are miserably poor, and quite unworthy even of 
tobacco paper. The artist throughout gives us lamentable 
imitations of Doré. The pose, figure, and features of Don 
Quixote are reproduced to as great an extent as is possible in 
a mediocre draughtsman. He has another fault: he is not 
true to the story. We cannot advise our readers to make 
themselves acquainted with this work. 
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Kind Words. Vol. I. 


Old Bailey. 


We are not surprised to hear of the immense circulation this 
monthly has obtained, notwithstanding the large number of 
Having received the volume very late we 


similar publications. 


must confess to not having given its contents the attention we 
should have wished, but we have seen quite enough to be able 


to commend its tone | 


strongly, and the 
wise plan adopted 
in its pages of min- 
gling popular lite- 
rature for the young 
with other papers. of 
more serious cha- 
racter. A tale by 
Mr. Kingston is a 
sure passport to a 
boy’s heart, and here 
we find one by that 
prolific author, un- 
der the title, “A 
True Hero.” There 
are riddles and puz- 
zles in abundance, 
for solutions of 


which prizes are | 


offered. With  re- 
spect to one of its 
most important 
papers, from which 
we are able to give 
two of the illustra- 
tions, we must con- 
tent ourselves with 
observing that it 


seems to us far | 


above the average 


of sueh accounts to | 


be found if cheap 
publications, and 
that adults will with 
great interest read 
its excellent descrip- 
tions of that inte- 
resting country, Ja- 
pan. 

Empire in Asia. By 
W. M. Tor- 
RENS, M.P. 
Triibner & Co. 


It cannot be said, | 


whatever else may 
be said, that the glo- 
rious achievements 
of British arms have 
blinded Mr. Tor- 
rens, and induced 


him to add to the | 


garlands which other narrators of Indian history have hung 


round British deeds. 
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ke % To _. at any rate, “the beaten 
are not always worthless, the victors not always great and | those w 

J se who shall come after us ? 
good.” This volume can scarcely be called a history of | gre? al 
British India during the century with which it deals; it 
wants the judicial tone which should never fail true history. 
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There is no weighing of evidence, no balancing of opinions, no 


comparison of circumstances, but the fact, coloured as it appears 





JAPANESE ARCHER. 
(From “ Kind Words.”) 


other colouring is possible. 


of Heaven?” 


| 


to Mr. Torrens’ eye, is laid bare without any intimation tha 
His work, indeed, is a sever 
indictment against the British nation, rather than a “ confes. 
sion,” as he is pleased to term it. 
prosecutor, rather thay of a penitent. 


His tone is the tone of q 


Tt must not, how. 


ever, be supposed 
that when we tem 


| this book an indict. 
| ment, we mean to 


imply that its style 
is at all affected 
with the dryness of 
a legal information, 
On the contrary, 
Mr. Torrens’ style 
is crisp and elegant, 
his narrationis vivid 
and picturesque, his 
satire is polished, 
his invective is 
never outrageous: 
we are more afraid 
of being carried 
away by the skill of 
his pleading, than 
of being wearied by 
the long tale of his 
censure. We donot 
even now say “not 
guilty” on behalf of 
the nation he is 
prosecuting, but we 


| do exclaim, is it all 


one —_unvarnished 
tale of trickery and 
selfish  cupidity— 
this history of ours 
in Asia, from 1757 
to 1858? Can no- 
thing be said for 
names which in 


; some sense are 


great, but that their 
greatness is found- 


| ed on crime and 


fraud? We ought 
not, indeed, to ask 
for what it was 
never the intention 
of the author to 
give, but looking to 
the author’s object, 
as described byhin- 
self,we think wewere 
entitled to some- 
thing more than we 


| have received. 


wm. How will our acquisition of empire in the East,” asks Mr. 
| Torrens, “and our actual position there, look in the sight of 
How does it look in the sight 
And he adds :—“ These are not merely curious 


questions fit to amuse the speculative or idle. If public morals 
be a reality, and if there be such a thing as national conscience 
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and national accountability, it behoves us, as a free people, to 
consider how we came by Asiatic empire, and how, for its sake 
and for our own, we ought to deal with it.” The questions are 
yorthy, indeed, of all attention, and the duty of considering 
them we deem imperative ; but if Mr. Torrens’ object is not 
oly to rouse Inquiry, but to furnish the means of giving an 
answer, we think, in many instances, much has been left un- 
gid which might have been said in this volume. We shall, 
however, be able, we think, to give an example or two of the 
one-sidedness—perhaps the designed one-sidedness—of Mr. 
Torrens’ narrative. 

The first step in our progress to empire in Asia was the 
transfer to the Company, then young, but already showing signs 
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The office was undertaken by the Company on the under- 
standing that the Mohammedan system of administration was 
to be carried out. -For some time this was done ; the Moham- 
medan officers were retained in their posts, and reforms were 
ventured upon, as Dr. Hunter has recently remarked, with a 
caution bordering on timidity. The system which the Com- 
pany had undertaken to. administer was found, however, on 
investigation, to be so corrupt and so offensive that, to quote 
the same writer, “ we should have been a disgrace to civilization 
had we retained it.” By this system the vast population of 
husbandmen were crushed for the benefit of a few luxurious 
Mohammedan families, and the changes made by the English 
which ended in the “ Permanent Settlement,” really aimed at 





RESIDENCE OF A PRINCE. 


(From “ Aind Words.) 


of vigour, of the Dewanny, or right to collect the revenue of | benefiting the country, while fulfilling at the same time the 


the Great Mogul. “The turning-point of India’s fortunes,” 
Mr. Torrens calls it, and undoubtedly not, at the time the right 
Was granted, “ either asked for, or accepted, as tantamount to 
transfer of the dominion or government of the three pro- 
minces” which it concerned. By this transaction the Company 
became the chief revenue officer of the Emperor. The totter- 
ig power of the court at Delhi was glad to purchase the 
assistance of the vigorous foreigner in collecting a revenue, the 
Payment of which its own Mussulman troopers were becoming 
unable to enforce. 


revenue engagements of the Company to the Emperor 
| Dominion grew out of this beginning, and a_ plea for our 
present position in Bengal be based on the ground that the 
| transfer of the Dewanny was in truth a transfer of dominion, 
as Mr, Torrens insinuates is done, why it may be dismissed 
without serious argument. In contending with such a plea 
Mr. Torrens is fighting with a shadow. Dominion is now in 
| our hands ; it is a long tale to tell how it crept on from small 
beginnings to its present dimensions, a tale interlaced doubt- 
less with much fraud and much sorrow. But no person whose 


| 


Ae 
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opinion is worth recording now bases our title to dominion in 
the transfer of the Dewann y. 

No account of the growth of our rule in India can help 
dealing largely with that portion of it which owes its life to the 
influence of Warren Hastings. This “ Captain-General of 
iniquity,” as Burke calls him, receives no mercy at Mr. Torrens’ 
hands. Acquitted though he was, on the trial which the pen 
of Lord Macaulay has rendered famous, few we believe now-a- 
days are so dazzled by the splendid abilities of the man as to 
affirm that the vote of acquittal of the House of Lords was a 
true measure of the guilt or innocence of Warren Hastings. In 
that great trial every element of grandeur was present, and 
every element but owe necessary to attain the apparently 
desired end was there. “ Fitness in the tribunal only was 
wanting : but that want was irremediable. A court of peers 
had aforetime sat as judges and jurors to try the guilt or inno- 
cence of one accused of native treason, domestic violence, or 
breach of municipal law, the incidents of which were recent, 





and the proofs capable of being fairly weighed during the | 


sunlight of an ordinary day. But here was an appeal from 
Medizval Asia to Western Europe, from unintelligible Paganism 
to so-called Christianity, from the helplessness of the conquered 
to the privileges of constitutional freedom, from unnumbered 
millions of sufferers to two hundred listless men of fashion— 
some old and gouty, others giddy and gambling, a few pains- 
taking and conscientious, and a few more benevolent and well- 
meaning but phlegmatic, hypochondriacal, and too easily bored. 
Estimated by the capacity derived from experience, there never 
was an Areopagus more helpless ; for precedent to guide them 
there was literally none. 
standard the constitution of such a court was simply absurd.” 
These words, we think, very tersely but very justly describes 
the causes which made the trial of Warren Hastings a failure, 
as far as it affected to determine whether at all, or how far, the 
Governor-General was justly chargeable with crime. The want 
ofa proper court to try such a criminal was a want in 1788, and 
it is a want now. Only a few weeks ago, when the case of the 
Nawab of Tonk was.again brought before the House of Com- 
mons, the spirit of the remarks made by Mr. Torrens in the pages 
which succeed the quotation we have just made might have been 
reproduced. Here was a potentate, small indeed in power or 
rank compared with the ruler of all India, but holding a position 
which apparently put him outside all courts of justice. He had 
been deposed by the fiat of Governor-General and Secretary of 
State, after investigations made doubtless with care and con- 
sciousness, but conducted by no fixed rule, by no settled pro- 
cedure. If Warren Hastings escaped by the faults of the system 
of 1788, the Nawab of Tonk may have been condemned through 
the faultiness of the same system in 1870. With all that 
Mr. Torrens says on this matter we agree most heartily ; but we 
feel, nevertheless, that he does but scant justice to the difficul- 
ties and temptations to which Warren Hastings’ position exposed 
him. ‘ 
In the matter of Nuncomar, now so well known through 
Lord Macaulay’s essay, Mr. Torrens adopts and seems to 
consider that history has adopted the charge which Burke 
made in the impeachment that “ Warren Hastings murdered 
Nuncomar by the hands of Sir Elijah Impey.” But Mr. 


Torrens must have forgotten or be unaware of the remarks 
made on the subject recently by a very competent judge, 
Sir Henry Maine, who says, “ It is true that as regards the case 
which Lord Macaulay has sketched with such dramatic force, 


Estimated by any theoretical | 





Nuncomar appears to me, upon the records of the proceedings, 
to have had quite as fair a trial as any Englishman of that 
day indicted for forgery would have had in England, and to | 


sc unonadanamnuna 








have been treated with even more consideration by the court.” 
If this opinion is just, surely murder is not the word which 
describes the share either of Warren Hastings or Impey, in 
the death of Nuncomar. 

Let us pass on to another’Governor-General for whom Mr, 
Torrens has very little love. Lord Wellesley ruled our posses. 
sions in India from 1797 to 1802. We will not enter upon a 
general consideration of Lord Wellesley’s policy, but we wish 
to point out one injustice which, it appears to us, Mr. Torrens 
has done him. 

Lord Wellesley’s great opponent in India, it is well known, 
was Tippoo Saib. On going out to take up his appointment, 
Lord Wellesley found a dispute going on between Tippoo 
and the Company as to the title to a district called Wynaad, 
now the coffee-growing district of Southern India. This dis- 
pute was submitted to arbitration, and the district was ulti- 
mately restored to Tippoo as the rightful owner. While the 
proceedings were in progress with regard to this arbitration, 
Lord Wellesley received notice of a proclamation which had 
been issued by the Governor of the Mauritius, authorising 
French subjects who happened to be in the East to enlist in 
the service of the Sultan, Tippoo, and containing expressions 
of antipathy to Great Britain. The decision respecting 
Wynaad was come to in August, 1798, and in January, 1799, 
Lord Wellesley wrote to Tippoo, acquainting him with the 
fact of his having received an authentic copy of the proclama- 
tion, and reprvaching him with the ingratitude which such 
behaviour showed, compared with the friendly disposition 
shown to the Sultan in the Wynaad matter. Upon this Mr. 
Torrens remarks, “It is rather unfortunate that in the same 
volume which contains this letter, there are reiterated and 
copious proofs that the Viceroy had in his possession this 
terrible manifesto fully two months before this vaunted gene- 
rosity touching Wynaad.” 

Now it would have, we think, been only fair to state, what 
other historians of India have not failed to state, that on the 
first receipt of this proclamation Lord Wellesley looked upon 
it as a forgery, and while he was taking puecautions against it, 
in case it should turn out to be authentic, it was scarcely to be 
expected that he should make representations to a friendly 
potentate of charges which he himself believed to be without 
foundation. 

The charge of duplicity which Mr. Torrens seeks to found 
on this matter appears to us to fail, and in the subsequent 
proceedings against Tippoo, founded on this proclamation and 
his intrigues with the French, we also think Mr. Torrens 
under-estimates the reality of French designs in that year 
1798, when Bonaparte himself wrote from Cairo to his friend 
Tippoo, and when his Eastern plans were only foiled by 
Nelson’s victory of the Nile. 

We have not space to follow further the details of this 
volume, and we must be content with the instances we have 
mentioned, to show how we think it fails to do full justice to the 
characters of which it treats. For the administration of Lord 
William Bentinck and Sir Henry Hardinge, Mr. Torrens ex- 
presses well-deserved praise. For all other administrations the 
impression apparently intended to be left is, that they were 
conducted with a view only to selfish aggrandizement and per- 
sonal advancement. Ambition doubtless has occupied a large 
share in the forces which have led to our dominion in India; 
but where is ambition not at work? We are aware that it has 
been said that no Governor-General, with the exception of 
Lord William Bentinck, has ever gone out to India without 
the desire of making himself a name by acquisition of territory, 
or some dazzling stroke of policy. This perhaps is the opinion 
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of the author of this volume. We, however, are rather inclined 
to think that few Viceroys have taken up their government in 
India without the strong wish of doing their duty by the people 
they were called on to govern, in the sense in which duty of 

yernor to governed is understood in the West. Ignorance 
of the ways and habits of the numerous nations which cover 
the country between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin has 
been the cause, we believe, of many injurious laws, and of 
much unintended misery ; and it is more knowledge, not more 

will, that our administrators in India are in want of. 

Although, however, we disagree with the historical conclu- 
sions of Mr. Torrens in many instances, we do not therefore 
disagree with him in the general object he has in view. It 
does not appear to us necessary to establish that our dominion 
in India has been gained by force and fraud, in order to prove 
the necessity of governing the natives of the country with a 
view to their welfare and not ours. Let every means be em- 
ployed of gaining a knowledge of the customs and genius of 
the people, and ruling them in accordance with these lights. 
Let them share in their own government, so far as this can be 
done without introducing disorder and injustice; and if this 
course must lead us to a time when our presence in India as 
mlers will be without justification, none the less should our 
aim be now to raise Mussulmans and Hindoo from the stagna- 
tion in which life without career now too often places them. 
With Mr. Torrens’ concluding words every one will agree. 
“The past is irrevocable, but the shaping of India’s destiny in 
the future is still within our power.” 


Lilliput Legends. By the author of “ Lilliput Levee.” London : 
Strahan and Co. 1872. 

Those who remember the fun, fancy, and rich command of 
drollery which marked the “ Lilliput Levee” verses will not 
want much persuasion to lend their ears to the author’s prose. 
It has all the same characteristics, all the same grotesqueness, 
all the same combination of much beauty of style with every 
sort of quip, crank, and vagary of imagination. The “ Cruize 
of the Caliban,” in the “ Levee,” has never gone out of our 
memory since first we read it, and there is the same curious 
charm about the strange fanciful tales recorded in the 
“Legends.” Ushered in by a ballad-like poem, something 
like that in “ Lilliput Levee,” these tales purport to be stories 
told by the Doll’s House people, which the author could not 
remember sufficiently well to commit to paper in his own way. 


“So I says to the stories ‘ You tricksy elves, 
You had better take pencil and tell yourselves!’ 
So they did. And the telling of them is true, 
Though they carried off some of the things I knew, 
But which never a soul in Lilliput land 
Or in Arcady can understand, 
Or know. And little of them know I 
Or you, except that they make us cry.” (p. vii.) 

Such is the author’s fair and accurate account of these 
creations of his fancy ; and to peruse two stories, which occur 
‘0 Us as answering his description, “‘ Dorothea,” and the “ Dull 
Damsel,” would be the sure way on our readers’ parts to 
convince them that he has not over-estimated his power of 
touching the heart as well as tickling the risible organs, as the 
ftseizes him. It will be said, no doubt, that the stories are 
hot fit for little children. Agreed. The lurking irony is 
meant for readers of a larger growth ; and yet we know not 

w far the inner sense of our twelve-year-olds and thirteen- 
year-olds responds in secret to their invitation to a little quiet 

ng, or a skit at folly as it flies. But a leisure hour may be 
Worse spent by “ children of an older growth” in scanning such 
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tales as those we have named, or “ Prince Hydrangea,” which 
has the making in it of a better burlesque than any of those 
we have seen for a long time past at fashionable theatres. 
Morals, professed morals, or what in classic phrase would be 
called epimyths, form no part of Mr. Matthew Browne’s 
receipt for his good stories from the Doll’s-house ; and yet 
there jets out here and there some grave quotation of a 
common proverb, in a new light and connection, or some 
truism so uttered that it evokes thought and reflection ; and 
constantly out of the depths there comes up some indirect bit 
of satire or morality, for which whoso readeth fruitfully will be 
all the better. Perhaps we like the “ Dull Damsel” best of 
all the stories, and are most impressed with it, because it 
carries its own lesson that ’tis better to be good than clever, 
and that the timely singing of a carol, which the poor Dull 
Damsel’s small wits could remember, had the effect of spiriting 
away the splendid gentleman (“ Unby Lever, Esq., of Castle 
Gorgeous,” &c.) who wished to make her his own, and whose 
precipitate retirement was not unmarked by “a strong smell of 
sulphur in the air” (p. 106). Dorothea is marked by more 
pathos and fancy, being the story of a poor poet and _his love, 
and his Pegasus. Of course, “these things are an allegory,” 
but the reader of them can scarcely fail of their lesson, which 
is suggestive of charity, purity, upright dealing, and a con- 
science void of offence. The landlady’s child’s death, in the 
first section, and the poor poet's in the last, have a strange 
pathetic power, and the absurdities of the “ malignant swell,” 
and the management of the poet’s sky-mounting nag relieve 
any over-seriousness very helpfully. We shall extract just one 
sample of the author's vein from the story, by way of tempting 
our readers to the book itself. If they don’t like the quotation 
we regret it for their own sakes. 

“ As it happened the Poor Poet, being perhaps unwilling to 
return straight to the house of mourning, guided his Pegasus 
back to the sycamore wood. Oh! the trees looked very 
beautiful, and the airs that blew around their tops were as 
sweet to the poet as the perfume that he remembered up aloft— 
sweetcr, he said, but that was only for the moment, for poets 
have strong feelings, and they often have to look through a 
whole dictionary to find words fit to express themselves with. 
I know a poet—but he was very excitable—who used fre- 
quently to search through the lexicons of several languages for 
words strong enough to express his feelings. When he had 
got into his head a Dutch word, and a Greek word, and an 
English word, and a Lapp word, and a Persian word, and a 
word out of the slang dictionary, he used to let them knock 
each other about in his headpiece till they struck fire, and at 
last he would coin a new phrase of his own, At first people 
would look hard at it, and say it was bad money, but at length 
when they had been for some time abusing the poet for a 
smasher, the new coin got into circulation, though, to speak 
truth, people went on abusing him all the same” (p. 70). 
Cassell’s Technical Educator. Part XVI. 

This most useful serial gives this month some information 
about horses, a sketch in the Fowey Consols Mine, a view of 
Birs Nimrud, the supposed Tower of Babel. Its papers keep 
up to their usual standard. 

Cassell's History of the War. Part XIV. 

This number is richer than ever in illustrations. There are 
portraits of Flourens, of General Von Tiimpling, and of the 
Emperor of Germany. The latter well depicts the ferocity of 
that aged and unscrupulous ruler. The descriptions refer 
chiefly to the Prussians in the North of France, and the state 
of Paris. 





Our Poor Relations: a Philozo 
Hamuiey. W. Blackwood and Sons. 
Edinburgh. 

Almost the only fault to be found with this pleasant little 
volume is the very rare one that there is not enough of it. 
This however is a fault that Col. Hamley can, and let us hope, 
will rectify. The “ Poor Relations,” of whom he writes, are 
the dumb creatures who, if they knew the amount in which 
they are indebted to him for the way in which he has pleaded 
their cause, would probably be more grateful than certain other 
poor relations sometimes are. The Society for the Prevention 


ic Essay. By Cor. E. B. 
London and 
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deserve none. With respect to hunting, every body ailows that 
there are two sides to the question, and it is not surprising to 
find an officer, accustomed probably to frequent rides across 
country, taking the view that there is no cruelty in such sport 
That horses enjoy a day’s hunting to the full we can personally 
testify, and that hounds do so too we all know, but, more 
especially since Mr. Freeman’s letters on the subject appeared, 
we confess to grave doubts whether stag, fox, and hare, would 
not rather be without this demonstration in their honour. The 
day may possibly come when men will be content with the 
very easy method of a few hours’ enjoyable ride over field, 





DYING LION. 


(From Hamley’s “ Our Poor Relations.” ) 


of Cruelty to Animals, which receives a well deserved tribute 
of praise in these pages, has done much to bring about a better 
tone of feeling respecting animals ; but this excellent Society 
is not able to perform miracles, and much therefore remains to 
be done. If proof of this were needed we might mention the 
disgraceful fact that we never remember to have seen a poor 
horse fall down in one of our slippery thoroughfares, without 
noticing decently dressed women laughing, and apparently 
considering that the greater the suffering is the greater the 
amusement. Vivisectors, and unnatural naturalists, meet with 
small mercy at Col. Hamley’s hands, and most certainly they 





MRS. REYNARD AND FAMILY. 


From Hamley's “‘ Our Poor Relations.”) 


fence, or stream, after hounds put on the scent, without any 
“iving creature being any the worse for it. We are, however, 
too grateful to the writer for this delightful essay to say more on 
this point. There are few probably who read it in the pages of 
Blackwood’s, who will not gladly meet with it again in its new 
form, and adorned with some of Ernest Griset’s excellent 
illustrations, and with some from the writer’s pencil. To those 
yet unacquainted with it, we cannot too strongly recommend 
its perusal. 
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Gara Vaughan. ByR. D. BLACKMORE. 
Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 


London: Sampson 


There are novels and novels: some are worth reading, and 
are not worth printing. The one before us deserves to 
he read twice, and should take a permanent place in the 
jibrary. It is impossible to read it carefully and forget it. 
When it has been more widely circulated we believe it will be 
geelebrated story. It is a sensational novel in the best sense 
of that much-abused term. Sensation is not the object, but 
the result of a clever plot, full of dramatic study. Mr. Black- 
more has the versatility that makes fiction pleasant. His cha- 
meters are not pushed on the scene like figures in a marionette 
show, nor do they all speak absurdity, and in the same style. 
He introduces men and women who live and move and talk 
aturally, and who exercise their gifts for good and evil. 
None are overpoweringly bad or insufferably good. Mr. 
Blackmore has poetic feeling, and is a master of character 
inting. He shows virtue her own feature, scorn her own 
image, and writes bold, nervous, simple Saxon language. We 
give the following example, under the heading “ A long Spring 
Drought,” one of the most remarkable chapters for description 
of natural scenery we ever met with :— 

“As I reached the white shell-walk which loosely girt the 
pond the lead-coloured sky took a greyer and woollier cast, and 
overhead became blurred and pulpy, while round the horizon 
itlifted in frayed festoons. As I took my seat in the grotto 
the big drops began to patter among the dry leaves, and the 
gobules rolled in the dust like parched peas. A long hissing 
sound ensued, and a cloud of powder went up, and the trees 
moved their boughs with a heavy dull sway. Then broke from 
the laurels the song of the long-silent thrush, and reptiles, and 
insects, and all that could move darted forth to rejoice in the 
feshness. ‘The earth sent forth that smell of sweet newness, 
the breath of young nature awaking, which reminds us of milk 
and of clover, of balm, and the smile of a child.” 

Mr. Blackmore is good alike in his sketches of London and 
country life, and in the portrayal of men and women of all 
classes, Clara Vaughan, the heroine of the story, is a fine 
psychological study, a kind of feminine Hamlet, who wins the 
rader's sympathy and enthusiasm from the first. The story 
was published some time ago, but is now issued in one 
volume, and revised. 


The Household Cookery-Book. Practical and Elementary 
Methods. By Ureatn-Dusots, Author of the “ Artistic 
Cookery,” and the ‘“‘Cosmopolitan Cookery.” London : 
Longmans, Green, and Co. 


English epicures, who may be lamenting over the closing of 
the “ Trois Freres,” ought to be grateful to M. Urbain-Dubois 
for placing before them this valuable collection of recipes, by 
which, if their cooks will not refuse to profit, many of the 
delicacies that have hitherto been considered as hors d’auvre, 
fo be met with only in foreign hotels and restaurants, or at 

where foreign cooks are kept, are here so well and 
clearly described, that they may become household words ; and 
ve shall no longer deserve the latter portion of the reproach of 
oie of M. Urbain-Dubois’ compatriots, that we had several 
«i sects, and only one gravy. The title of the work is 

tot quite comprehensive enough, since the writer has not con- 
ned his labours to the teaching of cooking processes, but has 
gven a complete course of instructions as to what should be 
with each dish ; how it is to be prepared, how served, and 

wien necessary, how carved, and lastly what dishes should be 
‘companions. In these days, when dinners a /a Russe are so 





much in fashion, the art of carving has of course fallen into 
disuse to a great extent; but as fashions change, and as it is 
very useful to know how to carve properly, the writer’s hints on 
this subject are likely to prove of value. The bills of fare are 
admirably arranged, but in looking over their various items, 
we must observe that, though M. Urbain-Dubois’ work is pro- 
fessedly based on economy and simplicity, the dinners here 
planned are in most cases considerably more than simple. By 
the words “ simplicity” and “ economy,” we therefore conclude 
that the writer means simplicity and economy in the prepa- 
ration of dishes ; the materials for which may cost a great deal 
or a moderate sum, as the case may be. On the whole, the 
book is a valuable addition to the literature of gastronomy, and 
like the dishes it describes, is very tastefully got up. Not the 
least useful portion of the work is the very long and varied list 
of soups, purées, sauces, &c., the study of which will remove 
from us the reproach of being the most wasteful and the most 
ignorant of the science of gastronomy of all the nations on earth. 


St. Cross, &¢. By Watton Lewes, Author of “ Starlight,” &c. 
London : Provost & Co., Henrietta Street. 


The type enclosed within this green cover is dedicated to 
Mr. Hain Friswell, in admiration of his genius as an essayist, 
and his generosity as a critic. Without doing Mr. Friswell the 
injustice to suppose, except for argument’s sake, that he ever 
said a word to encourage the writing of “ St. Cross,” we must 
observe that whoever did encourage Mr. Lewes to bring before 
the public such a proof of his vanity, was anything but kind to 
its infatuated author. As each line takes up but a small space, 
and as, too, each line begins with a capital letter, we suppose 
that “St. Cross” is to be looked at as a poem ; and further, as 
the lines do not rhyme, it may be inferred that the “poem” is 
written in blank verse. On the other hand, we never yet read 
a poem, however inferior it might be, without finding an idea 
in it. In this work, however, there is not only no sign of an 
idea, but nothing tending to show that the writer ever had, has 
now, or ever can have, anything like an original idea. It is 
difficult, therefore, to say what “St. Cross” is to be called. 
There would seem to be but one of way accounting for this abortive 
production. Mr. Lewes talks of his “ Alma Mater,” and we 
fear we must suppose he is a University man. In preparing 
for college, he probably, in order to become practically ac- 
quainted with the laws of scansion, wrote a good many Latin 
nonsense verses. With the laudable intention of carrying out 
this plan with reference to the poetical literature of his mother- 
tongue, he must have written a good many English nonsense 
verses, and must have forwarded some of these by mistake 
to the printer. But even on this supposition, the most chari- 
table one that could be made, it is impossible to compliment 
Mr. Lewes, for these exercises in nonsense-verse are miserably 
done, some of the lines scanning very badly, and some not 
scanning at all. If it were possible to imagine these dreary 
pages having the smallest influence on even an infant, their 
only effect would be to make a child hate the goodness Mr. Lewes 
would wish to teach it. We must confess that we have learnt 
one thing from his pages, the usefulness of gnats. In a “ poem” 
of fourteen triplets, the writer tells us he was stung by one of 
these little creatures, towards whom we feel more kindly dis- 
posed than we even did before. If Mr. Lewes ever contem- 
plates bringing out another work, may one of his friends per- 
suade him to take a tour in the Rhone valley, and to sleep 
with his window open! One word more. Mr. Lewes is the 
author of “Starlight.” If he had but called his present volume 
“ Moonshine,” we could have fully understood his title, and 
congratulated him on its appropriateness, 
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42000 Reward. By ExizaA MELVILLE. London: Dean and 
Sons, Ludgate Hill. 

Mrs. Melville who, to judge from some laudatory notices 
from the Bayswater Chronicle and other influential organs of 
criticism, is also distinguished as an artist, has in this small 
volume endeavoured to sketch some scenes in the life of a 
small London Arab. We gather from the preface that the 
story was originally designed merely for the amusement of the 
children of the authoress, who has added a happy ending in 
deference to the wishes of her juvenile audience, in the same 
spirit as that in which Mr. Dion Boucicault re-edited the 
“Octoroon.” It would be unfair to Mrs. Melville’s juvenile 
readers to anticipate the remarkable catastrophe of the book 
by revealing it; the story generally is not particularly well 
told, and we think hardly bears the ordeal of a formal perusal. 
The book is illustrated by drawings of but little merit. 


Tales from French History. By PuHa@se M. Fettpen. London: 
William Mackintosh, 24, Paternoster Row, 1871. 


The two tales of which this volume is composed are written 
in an easy and readable style, which, however, occasionally de- 
generates into slipshod and bad grammar. The characters are 
too colourless, milk-and-watery, and unreal, and their motives, 
where intelligible, childish. The first tale is concerned with 
Robert, first crowned head of the house of Capet, his marriage 
with his cousin Bertha, and their compulsory divorce, brought 
about by the machinations of Father Hubert, the royal con- 
fessor, an ubiquitous priest, who overhears private conversa- 
tions, and makes use of secret passages. ‘The second tale, 
which is much the better of the two, is of the date of St. 
Louis. In this, instead of the good and bad priest, we have 
contrasted the loyal and false knight. But it is hardly fair to 
St. Louis to make him so long the dupe of the clumsy treasons 
of de Rancon. It is too much to expect such a book to convey 
an accurate impression of the days of chivalry. Court recep- 
tions and drawing rooms, it need scarcely be said, had their 
origin much later, but it is too captious perhaps to notice a few 
anachronisms in what is really a pleasant, if not very instruc- 
tive work. 





"™ 
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GERMANY. 


Proressor Dr. ZoLLNER, who has within the last few days 
been appointed Professor Ordinary of Physical Astronomy in 
the University of Leipsic, has just given the world a remarkable 
work “On the Nature of Comets: Contributions to the History 
and Theory of Cognition,” with ten plates (Leipsic, Engelmann), 
which will not fail to create great sensation wherever read, and 
chiefly in England, where the author is already well known. 
The volume is made up of miscellaneous, though not uncon- 
nected contents. The preface bears for its title the words, 
“In memory of Johann Kepler,” prefixed to it are Sir Isaac 
Newton’s “ Regulz Philosophandi,” and two mottoes, one from 
Lord Bacon’s, “ Novum Organon” (Lib. I. uer-manus nuda, 
&c.), and a significant one from the periodical JVature, of 
March, 16th, 1871, commencing with the words, “ Are we to 
live,” &c. In this preface, then, Zéllner sits in judgment upon 
the present leading men of science in England, and charges 
them with having woefully fallen off from the times of a Bacon 
and Newton, and having deserted the paths chalked out by 
these great men, Sir William Thomson and Professor Tyndall 
especially have incurred the author’s stern censure and are 
sharply criticised, the former for certain remarks that fell from 
his lips in his last year’s address to the meeting of the British 











Association of Science, at Edinburgh, and the latter for certain 
passages on his “ Fragments of Science for Unscientific People,” 
where he describes his personal participation in table-movin, 
and spirit-rapping, which lead the author to exclaim “ English. 
men awake, there’s something rotten in the state of your 
‘scentific men.’” He returns to Professor Tyndall in the body 
of the work, and animadverts upon some remarks made in his 
“Faraday and his Discoveries,” a German translation of which 
has, by the way, been published, with a preface by Professor 
Helmholtz, who is no less found fault with than his English 
colleagues. He also quotes from Professor Tait’s address to 
the Mathematical and Physical section of the British Associa. 
tion (August 3, 1871), the following passage: “Even among 
our greatest men of science in this country there is compara- 
tively little knowledge of what has been already achieved, 
except, of course, in the one or more special departments 
cultivated by each individual,” and then shows, by quotations 
from Sir W. Thomson’s address, and from Professor Lippich’s 
paper in “ Poggendorft’s Annals,” published nearly two years 
previously, and from a paper of his own “On the Influence 
of Density and Temperature on the Spectra of Glowing 
Gases,” printed in the Transactions of the Royal Saxon 
Association of Science, how true that remark is. Zillner 
is well aware that this book will create him many enemies 
both in England and in Germany, but a true Bayard among 
men of science—sans peur et sans reproche—this is my desig- 
nation of him; he is no regarder of persons, and loves 
truth more than Plato or Aristotle. In this love of truth 
he does justice to Professor W. Weber, of the Leipsic Univer- 
sity—than whom a more single-minded, unassuming, and meri- 
torious man of science does not exist,—to Kant and to Schopen- 
hauer, the essential portion of whose theories he shows byparallel 
extracts from theirrespective works to have been accepted, though 
not acknowledged, by both Helmholtz and Mr. A. Wallace. 
But Zéllner writes not only boldly and fearlessly, but also dis- 
plays much humour, as, for instance, in his account of the Hof- 
man banquet, given at Berlin, January 8th, 1870, a report of 
which was actually published in the Transactions of the German 
Chemical Society at Berlin. I have no space left to quote from 
this delicious bit of satire, but hope my readers will procure 
themselves the rare treat provided for them in the book 
noticed by ordering it of theirbookseller. Ofthe real substance 
of the work I have not yet been able to speak at all, but even 
did space permit me to add any more, I am not competent to 
pass an opinion on its merits as a contribution to astronomical 
science. Judging, however, from the author’s previous achieve- 
ments, so highly thought of in England, as well as in Germany, 
I have no doubt this new work will enhance his fame in that 
respect too. aa 

G. Fleischer, of Leipsic, has just published “ Religion and 
the Idea of the State in the Ante-Christian time, and the Ques 
tion of the Infallibility of the Biblical Books in the Christian 
Time,” edited from the posthumous papers of K. A. Menzel, 
with a Biography of the same, by Dr. Heinrich Wuttke, Profes 
sor Of History in the University of Leipsic. The high repute 
tion which Menzel enjoys as a historian will, no doubt, ensurea 
favourable reception for this posthumous work of his. Wuttke 
says of him in his highly interesting and instructive memoll, 
“K, A, Menzel belonged to the great men of the German people, 
if eminent scholars, indeed, rank higher than generals at 
ministers. The important part he took in public affairs some 
years after the fall of the first Napoleon, especially in the con 
troversy on Gymnastics, which so agitated the public mind in 
his time, would alone require again to direct attention to him. 
But independently of his share in a great turning-point of Ger 
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ass ; 
gan history, 2 historian of his standing deserves a detached | 
memoir. OF all German historians of this century, he is the | 
only one who, resting on his own powers, was enabled to pub- 
jsh a very extensive work, a history of Germany in twenty-one | 
volumes. With just pride he might boast that no other histo- 
jan of his time and people had accomplished so great a task, 
wd in his last days he had the happiness of seeing the 
volumes treating of modern times go through a second edition. 
The work itself here submitted to the public will be found to 
iow new light on the History of Israel as well as on the 
ancient politics of Greece and Rome. Both the works I have 
yoticed here are moreover distinguished for their good type and 

, qualities not always met with in German books, and to 
he latter is prefixed an excellent likeness of Menzel, who, by 
i way, must not be confounded with the living historian, 
Wolfgang Menzel, mentioned in my last. 

Let me here call the attention of book-lovers to a catalogue 
jut issued by J. A. Stargardt of Berlin, containing a list of a 
vluable library, consisting of above 2000 volumes, and espe- 
tally rich in literary rarities, incanabula, and superb editions, to 
sold by auction in Berlin, on the 8th of April next coming. 

Professor Sybel, of Bonn, lately delivered a remarkable lec- 
we (I forget where), having for its subject, “What we can 
kam from the French?” and pointing out in what they are su- 
prior to the Germans! At last, then, a reaction would seem 
toset in, one more mind become sober ! 

Riedel’s Club in Leipsic, on Friday last, being a fast in 
Suony, performed Handel’s Messiah in St. Thomas’ Church ; 
Mesdames Krabs-Michalesi of the Dresden, and Diez of the 
Manich opera, and Messrs. Rebling of the Leipsic, and Bletz- 
wher of the Hanover stage, taking the solo parts. The latter 
paticularly excelled as a bass, and the choruses were, as usual, 
perfect as to precision. Riedel, our Hullah, has recently been 
teeorated by the Duke of Coburg, and by the King of Saxony, 
ahonour richly deserved. 


”™ 
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FRANCE. 

Ay exclamation blurted out by Ze Soir, the other evening, has 
tout it surely a very saddening significance. Afropos to a 
timing commentary on a little comic publication, now popular 
nVienna, called Der Floh, akin to Fun rather than to Punch, 
the Parisian journalist cries out exultantly, ‘‘ Ah! well, at least 
Ware unapproachable as caricaturists ! Europe envies us our 
Chari and our Gavarni! We shall always be the first in the 
durge, alike with the crayon and the bayonet !” 

The complacency of all which is only to be equalled by its 
wolity. Europe envious of Chari and Gavarni? As if 
tther of them was fit to be mentioned in the same breath 
mt Tenniel, with Doyle, with Cruikshank. Obviously Parisian 
Tuity is indestructible even by the petroleuses. There the 
Mie is evidently still afoot— Vive a Bagatelle! 

The “capital of civilization” yet in ruins, the historic life of 

Parisians continues at its blithest, and seems fairly irre- 
messible. Overflowing audiences, night after night, welcome 

Don Juan ” at the Grand Opera, “‘ Fra Diavolo” at the Opera 

ue, “ Rabagas ” at the Vaudeville, “ Ruy Blas” redivivus 
itthe Odéon, “Le Juif Errant” also redivivus at the Chatelet, 
le Roi Carotte” at the Gaité, “La Reine Carotte” at the 
taus-Plaisirs, “‘ Le Roi aux cheveux Carotte ” at the Théatre 
. Again and yet again Vive da Bagatelle! ; 
Unsatisfied with the enthusiasm awakened anew in his 
by the revival of his great drama, Victor Hugo must 
reeds evidence in the midst of his atrabilious and undying 








y in regard to imperialism, by means of a ranting 


a. 


anti-Napoleonic poem, printed in flagrant type on a whole page 
of the revised ultra-democratic journal of the Raffel. Pity it 
is that, in his instance, “ great wit to madness nearly /s allied !” 
If only for his own reputation’s sake he could be induced to 
rave merely in manuscript ! 

The Orleanist Field-day which came off in the Academy on 
the occasion of M. Duvergier de Hauranne’s reception, while 


| it enabled that “arch-mediocrity” (to borrow one of Mr. 


Disraeli’s happy phrases) to battle Louis Philippeism in the 
presence of a congenial audience, including in it the Duc 
d’Aumale—also afforded M. Cuvillier Fleury immediately after- 
wards, at the same sitting, much to the chagrin of his hearers, 
to pronounce indirectly, but very pointedly, the éloge of the 
system presided over for twenty years by the illustrious exile at 
Chislehurst. Every thing has its compensation, 

Perhaps in spite of himself, M. Edmond About the other 
day foamed out a prophecy, when in the midst of a diatribe 
against his old friends the Imperialists, of whom but yesterday, 
as all the world knows, he was the most Obedient, he let slip 
the epigrammatic remark, “ M. Rouher au pouvoir l’empire est 
fait!” After all, however, it is only an echo of a famous mor 
of M. Thiers, uttered during the time of Prince Louis Napoleon’s 
presidency. It came true then as a witty prediction. Who 
shall say it may not again come true in that scene of pantomi- 
mic transformations ? 

Whether the fathers of families will take his advice is doubt- 
ful; but at any rate M. Ernest Renan is quite zealous in his 
recommendation of Que/gues mots sur [instruction publique, re- 
cently published by M. Michel Bréal, Professor of the College 
of France. Yet more earnest, however, is the veteran, Jules 
Janin, in commending to parents and guardians throughout 
France the Bishop of Evreux’s mandement. “ L’enfant! |’en- 
fant !” says Monseigneur—therein lies the hope of France be- 
ing regenerated. This wholesome truth Jules Janin is so bent 
upon urging on his compatriots, that even in the presence of a 
new generation, he summons to the aid of the prelate—the 
mother of the family, the honour of the domestic hearth, the 
grace and force of the household! It is surely one of the ablest 
utterances Paris has long heard from the lips of her master 
feuilletonist. 

Under the title of “‘ Voyage en Indo-Chine et dans l’empire 
Chinoise ” M. de Carné has recently brought out at Dentu’s a 
most attractive volume, full of curious plans and capital en- 
gravings. 

A correspondent of the /ndépendance Belge, one of the most 
distinguished journals published on the Continent, has recently 
recalled to mind, dfrofos to the late death and interment of the 
Pere Gratry, the circumstance that upon the memorable occasion 
of his reception in the Academy (not so very long ago, after all !) 
side by side with him, there were seated M. Berryer, and M. 
de Montalembert—not far from whom was M. Thiers, now 
President of the French Republic. Since then—what changes ! 
Berryer gone ; Gratry gone ; Montalembert gone ; Thiers chief 
of the State! The Comte de Montalembert, by the way, he 
takes occasion to remark, has left behind him a memoir in refer- 
ence to the coup @éat that in due course, and asa mere matter 
of course, will be published. 

How excellent and how fairly provoked was that humorous 
comment on Alexandre Dumas Fils’ highly moral letters of 
advice recently addressed by him, with such consummate 
coolness, and even it might be said effrontery, to the mass of his 
fellow countrymen. “ He is like a doctor who wishes to save 
his patients, after having poisoned them!” 

A delightful wiseacre has within the last few weeks, under the 
title of “Court et Bon,” or as we should say, “ Short and sweet,” 
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propounded to France, through the medium of a drochure, a 
scheme for her rapid and complete regeneration. It is only too 
simple, in point of fact being summed up, after a good deal of 
rigmarole, in one word—France. It is only a tediously round- 
about way of putting the well-timed remark uttered only the 
other day to one of our English correspondents, by a French 
citizen who was chatting with him in the railway between 
Paris and Versailles. The observation referred to being simply 
this, that while there are now in abundance to be found in that 
most unhappy and distracted country plenty of Orleanists, Im- 
perialists, Henri-cinquists, Republicans, Monarchists, Commu- 
nists, what not, no where is there discoverable a Frenchman ! 
All through this distracted interregnum, Georges Sand con- 
tinues industriously to scribble, or prattle it should rather be said, 
about “ Nanon” in the feuilleton of Ze Zemps. While the shells 
were whistling and exploding over the doomed city, while the 
reek and stench of the petroleum filled the air, and the flaming 
ruins of the Tuileries reddened the waters of the Seine, there 
were flaneurs, be sure of that, hob-nobbing somewhere close 
by, sipping their absinthe and rattling and sorting their 
dominoes. It is thie way with your true-born Parisian. Incom- 
prehensible though it is that it should be so, to them the 
game really seems to be worth the candle! The worst of it is, 
however, that in burning, it threatens everything about it with 


conflagration. 





MAGAZINES, &c. 


The Argosy’s short stories are melancholy indeed, though well 
written. One of them, called “Breaking Down,” is by johnny 
Ludlow. Alice King has a paper on “Edmund Spenser.” The 
illustration to Mrs. Henry Wood’s story “Within the Maze” is 
above the average of magazine plates. 

Art seems to improve in choice of subjects, and in their treatment. 
Of its six heliotypes all are admirable. The subjects are, 1, “A 
Madonna and Angels,” by Titian; 2, “ William Hogarth,” 1794, 
from the engraving by himself; the writer of the description 
appears to have forgotten that Sala’s papers on Hogarth appeared 
in the early numbers of the CornAii/; 3, “ Titania Sleeping,” from 
the bas-relief by F. M. Miller; 4, “The Little Devil’s Bridge at 
Altorf,” by Turner; 5, “ Deeply Interested” (a lady at the Play), 
by E. C. Barnes ; and 6, “The New Law Courts,” portion of west 
front. F. R. Conder gives the second chapter of his “Symmetry 
of the Human Form.” 

The Art Fournal in speaking of the new oleographs, says, that 
the publishers have had the audacity to attempt one of the most 
famous pictures in the world, the “ Madonna di San Sisto.” May 
we be pardoned if intense admiration for what we consider the 
most beautiful of all pictures leads us to say “ Mutato nomine, de 
te,” &c.? We grant that the engraving by Lutz here given, is a 
very meritorious work of art, but probably no one has stood before 
the exquisite original in the room set apart for it in the Dresden 
Gallery without feeling that no engraving ever has done, or is likely 
ever to do justice to it. It is admitted in the description that the 
engraver has failed in depicting the eyes of the Infant Saviour. This 
is the case, yet we cannot agree with the writer in his praise of 
that portion of the painting. In our opinion it is the one defect of 
this marvellous picture, that the eyes give a look of almost fierceness 
to the face. The other full-page illustrations are engravings of 
“Within a mile of Edinbro’ Town,” from J. Faed’s picture, and 
“A Triumphal Procession,” by Th. Gérard. S. C. Hall, has 
a paper (illustrated) on “Chatsworth.” The art news and critiques 
must be invaluable to students, and highly interesting to all lovers of 
art. 
Cassell’s frontispiece is a very fair engraving. ‘Walter Thornbury 
has an account of the “ Leader of the Protestants of the Cevennes.” 
Lewis Hough gives two pleasantly written sketches. It is indeed 
a refinement of cruelty to call sea-sickness “Traveller's Jay.” 
“The Tangling of the Skein,” is a curious paper on the state of the 
mind when insanity is beginning. Amongst the poems is a graceful 
one called “The Snowdrop,” by William Sawyer. 











Chambers Fournal has a retrospect of the forty year 
passed since the journal was cane. “A High Calling.” hy ae have 
by a trapezist. “ Americanisms not always Novelties,” nepuan ie 
many of what might be thought to be new slang words are but old 
English revived. If it be true that in the English edition of “ Poe’s 
Stories,” the title was altered from “The Golden Bug” to “The 
Golden Beetle,” “in order not to give offence to English ears,” ~ 
cannot wonder that the Americans used to laugh at our affectation, 
“A Sleeping Preacher,” is an account of a rascal who pretended to 
preach whilst sleeping. 

The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine begins a story called “ May- 
thorpe,” by A. C. Hayward, and another called “ Nellie’s Choice ” by 
the author of “ A Life Search.” The Rev. M. G. Watkins writes a 
touching poem on a sentence scratched on the mortar in a cell at 
Fountains Abbey. A small sketch of that splendid ruin is given 
Mr. Curwen has a sensible paper on Church Choirs. There is an 
account of Edward Fairfax, the translator of Tasso, and one of 
Addison by the Editor. “ Will: you come to Bohemia with me ?” js 
an invitation to that little-known watering-place, Téplitz. 

In Colburn’s nearly half the space is occupied by “ Boscobel,” 
but few will begrudge Mr. Harrison Ainsworth such a post of 
honour. “The Mummy of Gottingen” is a curious old tale. Mr. 
Nicholas Mitchell contributes some lines called “The Squire's 
Daughter.” There is a good review of a recent work on “ Wine.” 

The Contemporary begins with a paper on the English Land 
Question, from the pen of Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice. Mr. Haweis 
writes on Henry Ward Beecher, but we cannot at all agree with his 
estimate of that greatly over-rated preacher. On the other hand, 
the Rev. James Davies’ paper on John Hookham Frere is most en- 
tertaining. The Rev. T. W. Fowle ably treats a difficult subject in 
Science and Immortality. Mr. Capes writes on the Social Forces of 
the Hour more hopefully than most people would be disposed to do, 
Mr. A. Taylor Innes has a paper on Dean Stanley in Edinburgh, 
and Henry Holbeach.one on “ The State: the Government, and 
Scientific Morality.” 

In the Cornhill “ Madame Henriette d’ Angleterre ” is a very in- 
teresting paper, based of course chiefly on Madame de la Fayette’s 
work. Mr. Mitford has another charming account of his wander- 
ings in Japan. As to “ A Voyage to the Sun” whilst we are com- 
— to agree with a remark in the preface that “there may even 

some who may be disposed to regard the whole of what follows 
as a mere effort of imagination,” we recommend its perusal even to 
such sceptics as these. “ Nafoosa” is a melancholy Egyptian tale. 
A new story by Miss Thackeray is promised next month. 


The Dark Blue begins “Jew, Gentile, and Christian,” an imagi- 
native study of Creeds. Mr. T. P. O'Connor, after relating the 
troubles of unhappy Austria, asks with delightful naiveté ifit is not 
time to put a stop to this state of things. Perhaps he will favour 
Francis Joseph, who is so worn by the anxieties of his position, that 
it was lately reported he would abdicate, with his plan for the ame- 
lioration of Austria. “Oxford Reviewed. Part I.” is very slashing 
indeed. We are somewhat surprised to hear from it that Oxford is 
not a University. The Rev. J. G. Wood writes “De Monstris” 
Major Knollys has a paper on “ Mr. Vernon Harcourt, Q.C, and 
the Defence of England.” 

Fraser's has a very pleasant description of Munich, “ The City of 
the Monk.” A critique on Recent Publications bearing on the War 
is begun. “Tea-planting in India, and the Lewshai Tribes” will be 
read with great interest. The Alabama Claims are discussed, also 
the new Royal Warrants, and the new Irish Land Law. The new 
Hindoo Theism comes in notice. A paper on M. Proudhon is very 
entertaining, as is one on Taine’s “ English Literature,” in which 
some of the translator’s gross blunders are exposed. 

The Gentleman's gives a good space to sport, having “A Daya 
Ashdown-Park,” “A Reminiscence of Whitewall, by Asteroid,” and 
the “Sportsman’s Spring Song,” a fisherman’s lay by the Rev. ™. 
G. Watkins. Mr. Hain Friswell has an article on Barristers. 
Whilst “The Claimant ” is with us in the flesh (very considerably 
the flesh) we do not care to have less infamous scoundrels such as 
“Tom Provis” revived. Mr. Robert Steggall has a poem, At 
Etretat.” Mr. Cowden Clarke writes on Foote and Farce writers 
In “ Plays of our Day” Miss Robertson and Miss Ada Cavendish 


| are criticized. 
and a 


Golden Hours has an interesting paper on Handwriting, 
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yery pleasantly written account of travels called “ Here, There, and 
fyery where.” Nearly all the other papers are serial. 

Good Words contains “ Wanderings in Spain,” by A. J. C. Hare. 
‘The Theory of Wonderment,” by G. A. Simcox ; “ The Serpent- 
Mound of Loch Nell,” by Miss C. F. Gordon-Cumming ; 
«Another Highland Student,” a poem by Professor Shairp. “The 
Strange Country,” by Robert Buchanan, and “The Phantom Isles,’ 
Dr. Monsell. The last of these poems is very touching. Mr. 
George Macdonald gives a translation from Novalis. Mr. W. 
Gilbert writes on the “ Gin Palace and the Working Man’s Club.” 

Good Words for the Young has two excellent fables in verse, 
The Nightingale and the Squirrel,” and “ The Fox and the Pea- 
cock.” “A Night with Glassblowers,” “Little Ditties,” by Matthew 
Browne, “ Three Pairs and One,” a translation from Ruckert, anda 

by Mrs. Cupples, in addition to its many continued papers. 

Little Folks has some capital pictures and its usual variety of 
Lilliputian Literature. 

London Society is as lively as ever, especially in the matter of 
agravings. James Grant writes an account of “La belle Turque,” 
who was the soi-disant daughter of Achmed III. Percy Fitzgerald 
continues the “Travels of Young Ccelebs.” The Bal Masqué at 
Mi-Caréme is the account of a curious (if true) adventure, and in 
any case an innocent one. : 

Old Merry’s Monthly has two stories that boys will like, “ The 
Wolf Fenrir” and “The Darrell Museum,” besides its capital 
serials. 

The Quiver has a very large number of poems, amongst which is 
one by the writer of the Thanksgiving Hymn, and another by the 
author of “Colloquia Crucis.” “ Hospital Stories” is a very interesting 
account of a sad accident to a child. There is a short paper on 
Bristol Cathedral, with an illustration. 

The St. Fames’ has two heliotype pictures, the one being an 
illustration to Julia Goddard’s poem, “ St. George for England,” the 
other, “ The Lady in the Enchanted Chair.” The paper on “ Anti- 
pathies” is a very curious one. Sir John Bowring contributes 
“A Nosegay of Translations,” from the Arabic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Amenian, and Biscayan, That capital story, “ Author and Actress,” 
is concluded. 

St. Paul’s is full of good things. ‘Two Pen and ink Sketches,” 
by the author of “ Ginx’s Baby,” are highly amusing. We welcome 
another poem, “Colonel Shark,” from the author of “St. Abe.” 
Henry Holbeach has a paper on “People and People’s Looks ;” 
H. Lawrenny one on “The False Demetrius ;” and Matthew 
Browne one called “ The Law and the Lyre.” Robert Buchanan’s 
“Critique on Tennyson,” we should like more if it were a little more 
fir. What can be more unjust than his accusing the public of 
admiring Byron because he was a lord? 

The Sunday Magazine has few papers that are not serials, Mr. 
Wratislaw gives a translation from the Sclavonic, “ The Praise of 
the Saints.” Dr. Raleigh writes on “The Angel-Face on Man,” a 
very thoughtful meditation. There is a short account of “John 
Bunyan,” by C. Palmer, with portrait. The author of the “ Hétel du 
Petit St. Jean” gives a curious life of an old French commentator, 
“Jacques le Favre d’Etaples” (Faber Stapulensis). 

Temple Bar gives a very exciting but true account of “ An Escape 
from the Conflagration of Paris,” by a Lady. “ Modern Manners” 
contains many sensible observations, but when we find a writer 
speaking of “Germans,” and making no difference between South 
and North Germany as regards manners, and saying that there is 
much truth in the remark that “there are few gentlemen in 
England, and none out of it,” we are very sure that he can know 
nothing of Vienna, where every one from prince to peasant is 
innately well-bred. “A Night with the Anthological,” is very 
Pleasant reading. There are some stanzas that are gracefully 
mitten, but we do net see how they can claim the title of Sonnet. 

ard Steele and Alfred de Vigny are noticed, and there is a 
B0SSipy paper on “ Clubs.” 

own and Country keeps up the improvement we noted in the 
last number. “ Marriages and Morals,” “ Human Happiness,” and 

Eltham Palaces” are papers that repay reading, and they are not, 

some magazine articles spun out. 

The Victoria opens with a curious story called “The Fourteen 

” Guy Roslyn has some verses called “Simplicity.” “ Dora 
@lstria,” is a short account of the Princess Helena Ghika, who writes 
under that “ nom de plume.” 
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NEW MUSIC. 


“Recueil de POpera.” Twelve Fantasias for the Pianoforte. 
F. Rummel, (Cramer, Wood, and Co.) Three numbers have 
come to hand, “Il Trovatore,” “La Traviata,” “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera.” All are simple, and well within the grasp of small hands. 
Each piece introduces two favourite movements, set in a modest 
and musician-like manner, and carefully fingered. 

Liebes-Verlangen for Pianoforte. By Ferdinand Preger. 
(Cramer, Wood, and Co.) A romance for the piano, with themes 
of character and interest. Much of the detail, though nowhere 
overloaded, has both action and brilliancy. The fanciul passage 
in groups of tied semiquavers on page 4 is especially graceful. 

“ The Ivanhoe Waltz.” C. H. R. Marriott. (Cramer, Wood, 
and Co.) Although dance tunes are now social necessities, we 
always regret to see talented and skilled musicians condemned to 
devote their energies to the concoction of such obviously exhausted 
forms as the dance music of the day presents. Gluck said some- 
what coarsely, that music was no good unless every note drew 
blood. What would he have said to the elegant and airy trifles of 
our time? It must be confessed that much of our modern music 
will draw neither biood nor tears, or anything else, save silver coins 
from the pockets of its admirers, and (when composers are 
sufficiently popular) cheques for limited sums from those knowing 
and wary caterers for public taste, the music publishers. The 
“Tvanhoe” waltz is effective after its kind; having broad clearly 
written tunes, and being preceded by an introduction and cadenza, 
the latter being apparently intended to illustrate that accomplish- 
ment of cornet players known as double-tongueing. The piece is 
richly illustrated with a portrait of Miss Neilson. 

Miss or Mrs. Polka. C. H. R. Marriott... (Cramer, Wood, and 
Co.) A lively tune, though the themes are not very original, that 
especially of the trio calling to mind sométhing “that has gone 
before.” There is an effective illustration, printed by permission of 
the proprietors of the Graphic. 

Beryl Waltz. By Alfred Lee. (Metzler and Co.) Is bright and 
clear, if not remarkable for freshness. Some of the flights of quavers 
would be effective in the orchestra, as they are on the piano. The 
piece is preceded by the usual introduction, and prefaced by the 
accustomed gorgeous illustration. 

The Olympian Galop. By Michael Watson. (Willey and Co.) 
There is a good deal of dash and spring in the themes of this 
galop, and it is written with clearness; all the passages lying so 
well within the player’s grasp that the time may be played at a high 
rate of speed. The illustration, a representation of the Coliseum 
of old Rome, we presume, during the progress of a /é/e, is remark- 
ably vivid and showy. 

Cornelia Valse. Michael Watson. (Willey and Co.) All the 
figures are elegant and effective, and exceedingly well written, and 
the introduction is pretty and graceful. The piece is adorned, not 
with a portrait of the stern matron of old, but with the picture of a 
very pretty girl of our own happy days. 

The Bouquet Polka, A. F. Pecket (Willey and Co.), has a pert 
subject, though the phrases commencing at the third and seventh 
bars do not begin happily, as it should have commenced upon 
some note belonging to the chord of G. The introduction begins 
with a thought we have met with before. By way of novelty, this 
portion of the polka is written in two short movements. The piece 
is appropriately decorated with a group of flowers. 

Song. “Dawn, gentle Flower.” Poetry by Barry Cornwall, 
Music by H.C. Nixon. (Metzler and Co.) The melody has, from 
the judicious repetition of its initial phrase, a reflective character, 
and the whole song has a quiet grace which will command admirers. 
The accompaniment is smoothly written, and the compass of the 
voice part is moderate. 

Tenor Song. “At Last.” Words by Dr. Charles Mackay. 
Music by Francesco Berger. (Metzler and Co.) Has a broad 
striking melody, an effective episode involving a well-managed 
enharmonic change, and the whole rests upon a cleverly-written 
accompaniment. This will make a good song for the concert-room. 

Song. “The Hollow Oak.” Words by Lord Lytton. Music 
by Charlotte H, Sainton-Dolby. A thoughtful, elegant melody for 
contralto, which will suit many voices of that compass. The whole 
is written with much skill and care, and supported by a judicious 


accompaniment. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Mr. GEORGE BADEN POWELL will give to the world at the 
end of March his “ New Homes for the Old Country, or Personal 
Experiences in Australia and New Zealand.” It will be published by 
Messrs. Bentley and Son. 

There are many ways of getting a circulation. One plan is to 
offer prizes to subscribers. A better plan is that of Free Light. 
Friends are requested to co-operate especially by buying numbers for 
distribution. We read in the March number, “Those who purchase 
No. 4, may have No. 2 half-price, and for the same purpose, No. 2 
will be presented gratis to purchasers of two subsequent numbers. 

Of the old series of Cassell’s “‘ Popular Educator” there has been 
a sale of as many as 750,000 copies. 

Actually in these days of the printing press we hear of MSS. 
magazines ; there is one published in London called Zhe Caséle, 
160 pages in each number, cost nine-pence a quarter. For 
further information, apply to the editor, A. Wells, 19 Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square. Another is 7he Express of which No. 3 has 
appeared, and of which the public may hear more by applying 
to the editor, Walter N. Edbrooke, 36 Stall Street, Bath. 

Amateur printed magazines also are in existence. One is Ze 
Vaudeville, to which all subscribers have a right to contribute ; 
another is the Boy's Companion. The latter holds out wonderful 
advantages ; all articles are inserted free of charge, and prizes are 
given for every-thing. First of all, however, you must send the 
publisher three stamps for a specimen copy. 

The first part of the “Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archzology,” of Conduit Street, has appeared, and is published by 
Messrs. Longmans ; the society at present is in its infancy. On the 
18th of November, 1870, Dr. Birch of the British Museum, and Mr. 
Joseph Bonomi of the Soane Museum, invited a few gentlemen 
interested in the antiquities and philology of Egypt, Palestine, and 
Western Asia, to meet them at the private rooms of Mr. Bonomi in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, “ to take into consideration the present state of 
archeological research, and if it appeared desirable to institute an 
association for directing the course of future investigations and to 
preserve a record of materials already obtained,”—an association 
whose special objects should be to collect from the fast perishing 
monuments of the Semitic and cognate races illustrations of their 
history and peculiarities, to investigate and systematize the anti- 
quities of the ancient and mightyempires and primeval peoples whose 
records are centred round the venerable pages of the Bible. In 
December, in consequence of this conference, a public meeting was 
convened at the rooms of the Royal Seciety of Literature, when the 
society was fairly launched into existence under the auspices of the 
following gentlemen, who formed the Provisional Council :—Messrs. 
W..F. Ainsworth, Dr. Birch, W. R. A. Boyle, Joseph Bonomi, J. W. 
Bosanquet, Canon Cook, T. Christy, E. Deutsch, S. M. Drach, 
S. Heywood, Dr. Hewlett, Rev. A. Mozley, Rev. John Mills, 
Rev. J. M. Rodwell, Sir R. C. Rawlinson, Rev. G. Small, W. R. Fox 
Talbot, and with Mr. W. R. Cowper, well known for his Biblical 
and Patristic labours, as Secretary. Since its establishment it 
appears the ranks of the Society have been swelled by the addition 
of nearly all the leading archzologists and others interested in 
Biblical researches of England and the Continent. The first number 
of the Transactions owes its existence to the liberality of the authors 
of certain —S Mr. Bosanquet and Mr. R. Fox Talbot, and of 
a few individual members as Mr. Samuel Sharpe. It may be 
observed to the credit of the society that amongst the names of its 
members are a few ladies ; the subscription is one guinea a year. 

The office of that old established farmer’s journal, Bell’s Weekly 
Messenger, is moved from Fleet Street, to Brydges Street, Covent 
Garden. 

At the public meeting held at the Mansion House, on-Monday, 
in connection with the Thanksgiving Fund for the completien of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, of which Mr. William Longman is chairman, the 
two ancient subscription books bearing the signatures of King 
Charles II.; his brother James, Duke of York, afterwards James II.; 
of Lord Clarendon, and of other persons of distinction were laid 
upon the table. 

English books are just now the rage in Italy. They are being 
translated into Italian in very large numbers. 

The holiday number of the S¢. ¥ames’ Magazine will be ready 
early in June. 

The question has been asked, whether the late Mr. Hogarth, 





the father-in-law of Charles Dickens, was originally the law 

of the late Sir Walter Scott. He was brother-in-law of Pa 
Ballantyne, the celebrated Scottish printer, and might consequent! 
have some business relationship with the great Wizard of . 
North. He was a native of Scotland, and began his career as q 
Writer to the Signet. 

People should be chary how they erect museums and librarj 
and give them away to people who don’t appreciate them. My 
William Chambers tells us how he and his brother built a hall for 
Peebles, and fitted it up with a fine library, at an expense of some 
thousands, as a mark of their affection for their native town, and 
how little benefit has resulted from their liberality. It seems to be 
much the same in Stirling. In 1870 the late Mr. Thomas 
Smith, bequeathed 5000/. for building a Museum, Picture and 
Sculpture Gallery, and Artizans’ Reading-room and Library, 
In addition he left nearly 500 oil paintings, water-colour drawings 
and articles of vertu. Best of all he left 14,000/. for the endowment 
of the Institution. It appears that up to this time, no progress has 
been made in erecting the requisite building. It is hard indeed to 
know how best to benefit one’s neighbours after one is dead. 

Part of the library of William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania, 
has been sold by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 

The concluding volumes of Dr. Stoughton’s Ecclesiastical History 
are ready for the press, and will, we believe, very shortly appear, 

A new paper, called Zhe Ladies, has made its appearance. 

The Hosiery Trade is, we understand, to have a trade organ of its 
own. Few people hear of trade journals, yet their number is very 
great, and they are most of them very advantageous at any rate to 
their owners. 

Newspaper editors should look after their reporters ; the Standard 
has recently committed itself in this way. It appears the Mormons 
have been holding a conference in London, and the gentleman who 
does the descriptive, attended that conference ; the conference over, 
the gentleman goes on to state there was a /éfe which he attended, 
He describes it as “celebrated in one of those halls in which the 
suburbs of London abound, situated not far from the seat of the 
Sunday meeting. There was a tolerably large collection of the 
people there, all of the same low class and uninteresting type of 
those whom I saw in the conventicle, shrivelled elderly and sullen 
young females with moody, grim-visaged bearded men. The /¥e 
resolved itself into a concert of the dreariest kind ; a free and easy, 
without ’baccy and beer, in which the castanets of merrier assemblies 
were replaced by an harmonium in an advanced stage of pulmonary 
disease,” and so on; the intelligent reader can imagine the rest. 
We know what the humble imitators of our friend the great George 
Augustus Sala are going to write long before they touch pen and 
ink. The reporter says he bought a ticket for the /ée. Elder G. 
C. Ferguson, the president of the North London Branch, writes of 
the gentleman in question, in the J////ennial Star, that he did not 
buy a ticket, neither did he attend the /é#e, and that his description 
of the latter was written before it had taken place. The Standard 
is not alone in this kind of writing. There is a monster tabernacle 
Mile End way, capable of holding three thousand five hundred 
persons ; it was opened the other day. Actually a local paper, the 
Eastern Post, described the proceedings a week before ; of course 
the friends of the tabernacle were much incensed at the stupidity 
of the blunder. It is to be regretted that real truth is not held in 
more esteem by the newspaper fraternity. To the many /iérateurs 
ever ready to sacrifice truth to what they must merely deem smait- 
ness or effect, we would venture to intimate that they immensely 
err, as, after all, “truth is strange, stranger than fiction.” _ 

Dr. Tresham Gregg, the far-famous Dublin clergyman, intends, 
we understand, giving a series of lectures in London, on Shakespeare, 
Milton, &c., &c, Dr, Gregg was a burning orator many years ago 
and he wears wonderfully well. , 

Amongst the new limited liability companies registered during 
the past month, we see one bearing the title of the C/ristian 
Family Magazine, capital 500/. and ten pound shares. 

Of the Thanksgiving number of the Graphic as many as 250,00 
copies were printed. : 

few weeks ago a notice of Lord Ormathwaite’s treatise, 
“ Astronomy and Geology Compared,” appeared in our columns. 
This excellent work was then printed for private circulation, but 
the writer has since been induced to publish it, and it has been 
brought out by Mr, Murray. 























THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
The Book Society. 
A Large Type edition of Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, Well illustrated. 
printed on toned papet. Gilt edges. 
Messrs. Chapman and Hall. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By John Forster. The Eleventh 
fiition. Vol. I. 1812—1842. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other 

tions. 
Ethel Mildmay’s Follies. 
vols. 


By the Author of “ Petite’s Romance.” 


Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas, Edinburgh. 

Colonel Gordon Cumming’s Wild Men and Wild Beasts. A 
second and Cheaper Edition. In one volume, 8vo. With Eleven 
jlustrations in Lithography. 

Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. 
Thomasina. By the Author of “Dorothy,” “De Cressy,” &c, 


vols. Crown 8vo. 
AGood Match. By Amelia Perrier, Author of “ Mea Culpa.” 


Messrs. Longmans and Co. 

Memoirs of Baron Stockmar. By his Son, Baron E. Von Stock- 
mr, Translated from the German by G. A. M. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, M.A. 2 vols. 

e Folk: A Novel. From the German of Hermann Oelsch- 
lger. Translated by Lieut.-Col. F. Grant. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, including all his 
decasional Works. 

Autobiography of John Milton; or, Milton’s Life in his own 
Words, By the Rev. James J. G. Graham. Fcap. 8vo. 

Miscellaneous and Posthumous Works of the late Henry Thomas 
Buckle. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Taylor. 
gyols. 8vo. 

In the Morningland : Travel and Discussion in the Birthcoun- 
ties of Christianity with the late Henry Thomas Buckle. By John 
§.Stuart Glennie, M.A. 1 vol. 

A Colonist on the Colonial Question. 
Toronto, Canada. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

ife in India. By E. N. C. Braddon, of Lucknow, Oude. 
Reprinted from Fraser’s Magazine. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

A Systematic View of the Science of Jurisprudence. By Sheldon 
Amos, M:A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor of 
Jurisprudence, University College, London. 1 vol. 8vo. 

The Budget of Paradoxes. By Augustus De Morgan, F.R.A.S. 
md C.P.S. of Trinity College, Cambridge. Reprinted, with the 
Author’s Additions, from the Atheneum Journal. 1 vol. 8vo., 

From Dawn to Noon: Poems. By Violet Fane. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. 

Stray Thoughts and Short Essays on Ethical, Social, and 
ther Subjects. Reprinted in part from Col/burn’s New Monthly 
Magazine, By J. R. Pretyman, M.A., formerly Vicar of Aylesbury, 
Bucks ; Author of “Home Training and School Exile,” and other 

Crown 8vo. 


By John Mathews, of 


Messrs. Low, Marston, Low, and Searle. 

From Ur to Machpelah: the Story of Abraham. By the Hon. 

_. Lowther J. Barrington, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
ges. 

Macalpine ; or, on Scottish Ground. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 

vo, cloth. 

Yesterdays with Authors. By James T. Field. Comprising 
imiscences and Letters of Famous Authors : Thackeray, Haw- 
¢, Dickens, Miss Mitford, Wordsworth, and others. 1 vol. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


New American Books — Fireside Science, crown 8vo, cloth 
titra; Stimulants and Narcotics, crown 8vo, cloth extra ; Maca- 
tonic Poetry, crown 8vo, cloth extra. 


: Messrs. Strahan and Co. 

Notes on England. By H. Taine, D.C.L., Oxon., &c. Trans- 
by W. F. Rae, with an Introduction by the Translator. 

Reprinted, with Additions, from the Daily News. Post 8vo. 











Messrs. E. Moxon, Son, and Co. 


Keats’ Poetic Romance, Endymion. Folio, cloth gilt. Illus- 
trated by E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. With Engravings on Steel by 
F. Joubert, from Paintings by E. J. Poynter. r 

Hood’s Miss Kilmansegg and Her Precious Leg. New Edition. 
Fcap. 4to. Illustrated by Sixty Etchings from Drawings by Thomas 
Seccombe. 

Thomas Hood. New Edition. Large 4to. Illustrated by Birket 
Foster. Engraved on Steel by W. Miller, of Edinburgh. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; 
nor can he give any attention to anonymous communications, 


LEE 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other 
communications may be addressed to him at the ILLUSTRATED 
REVIEW Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 





TO OUR READERS, 


Subscription, payable in advance, siz months, 48., one year, 85., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 
Covers for binding Volume I. and II. of the ILLusrratep 
REvIEW may behad through any bookseller or newsagent, 
price 15. 6d. 
Volume I. may be had, bound in green cloth, with gilt back 
and top, price 7s. 
The Index and Title-page to Vol. I. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny. 
Vol. II. is now ready, price 55. 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the ILLus- 
TRATED REVIEW, it is requested that the Publishers may be 
at once apprised of the fact, and furnished with full information. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston & Sons, 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE. — Books intended for review should arrive at the 
Office not later than twelve days previous to publication, In 
the case of Illustrated Works, the Editor will select those specimen 
blocks which he may deem most suitable for insertion, and will 
then communicate with the Publishers of the same respecting 
their transmission. 

Our next Number will contain a Portrait of Dr. Newman. 





NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REVIEW received by 
Mr. H. BROWNE, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE, 


Whole Page . 
Half Page 
Quarter Page . 
Per Column 

Per Half Column 
», Third Column 
», Line of Words 
Minimum Charge 


Advertisements on Wrapper by Agrecment. 
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Pee ini D SIARCH 


IS THE ONLY KIND USED IN HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 


IF THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on every package, and if this is done, 
THEY WILL SAY, LIKE THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see that you get it, 


: AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT. 





HOULSTON AND SONS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 
 @ HE 





DIAMOND WEDDING: 
A Doric Story ; and other Poems. 
By Mrs) NEWTON CROSLAND, 
Author of “‘ Lydia,” ‘‘ Memorable Women,” ‘‘ Mrs. Blake,” &c. 


Handsomely bound, fcap. 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, 2s. 6d. 


PSALMS oF Beer & 
A Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


With a Preface by the REV. R. H. BAYNES, M.A., Vicar of St. Michael and All Angels, 
Coventry. 





Re-issue in § vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 17s. 6d. 


T HE LADY OF THE MAN OR; 
A Series of 
Tales and Conversations for the use of Young Females in the Upper and Middle Classes of Society. 
By Mrs. SHERWOOD. 
Author of “‘ Little Henry and his Bearer,” ‘‘ Little Woodman,” &c. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., or in cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


FE, NQUIRE WITHIN UPON EVERYTHING. 


New and revised Edition, 


Being the FOUR HUNDRED AND NINETIETH THOUSAND of this deservedly 
popular book, 


Demy 8vo, sewed, Price One Shilling. 


A DAY WITH LORD LYTTON; 
é Being No. 3 of 
“THE BEST OF ALL GOOD COMPANY.” 
Edited by BLANCHARD JERROLD. Witha fac-simile page of MS, of ‘‘ King Arthur.” 
No. 1:—A DAY WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 
No. 2.—A DAY WITH SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
No. 4.—A DAY WITH DISRAELI 


EIGHTEENPENNY GIFT-BOOKS; 


_ In new style binding. Each 18mo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges. 
1.—DISPLAY. A Tale by Jane Taylor. 5-—ORPHAN’S INHERITANCE(The). A Tale 
2.—GOOD CHILD’S GIFT BOOK. By Dr. |6.—THE KNEVETS. A Tale by Emily Taylor. 
abez Burns. 7-—SCRIPTURE PROVERBS FOR THE 
3.—FLORENCE MURRAY. A Tale. YOUNG. BylI Cobbin. 
4.-JULIANA OAKLEY. By Mrs. Sher-|8.—PRESENT TO A YOUNG SERVANT. 
wood. , By Mrs. Taylor, of Ongar. 





LONDON: HOULSTON AND SONS, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





CHLORALUM, 


ODOURLESS, NON-POISONOUS, _DISIN. 
FECTANT. 
THE SALINE ANTISEPTIC, 
HARMLESS AS COMMON SALT, 


yam 2s.; pints, 1s.; half-pints, 6d.; gallon, 5S. 


In large quantities by contract, at greatly reduced prices, 








THE SAFE DEODORIZER. 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 


1, GREAT WINCHESTER-STREET BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 








Now ready, price 1s., with two beautiful heliotype ill 
trations, 


ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE. 


ConTENTS FoR Marcu, 1872. 


The Cravens of Cravenscroft. By the Author of “The 

Tenants of Moor Lodge.” Chaps 24, 25, 26, 27, 28 
The Wedding of St. Clare. A Poem. By G, T. 
Among the Tsawkoo-Karens. 

St. George for England. A Poem. By Julia Goddard. 
Author and Actress; an Unsymmetrical Novel. Chap. 
XLV. From Cuthbert. Authoress’s Postscript. 

The Lady in the Enchanted Chair. f 

A True Lover. In Three Chapters. Chap, I. “Off with 
the Old Love.” 

The Pioneers of Civilization. Emigration Papers.—No. Ill. 

A Nosegay of Translations. B moor Bowring. No lL 

Under the Red Cross. No. IV. By the Authoresses of 
“ Our Adventures in the War.” 

A Legend of the Holy Isle. 

The Educational Question in Bengal. 

Antipathies. 


Also, price 15., 


HE CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the 

ST. JAMES’S MAGAZINE, illustrated with 28 En- 

gravings by well-known Artists, supplied by all Booksellers 
in Town and Country ; and also at all Railway Stations. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet Street. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND 
PILLS—Counset For THE DevicaTe.—Thos 
to whom the Winter is a protracted peri should 
seek the earliest opportunity of removing all obstacles to 
good health on the return of Spring. This cooling Ointment, 
perseveringly rubbed upon the skin, is the most reliable 
remedy for overcoming all diseases of the throat “—— 
— eria, relaxed pe Eg oy vaiing a 04 
i ronchitis, usua re 
inary catarrh, and ay wed, and every 
le and effective treat- 





season, may be arrested as soon as 
symptom banished by Holloway’s simp Ned 
ment. The Ointment and Pills are highly — eich 
the facility with which they successfully conte ae 
influenza; they allay in an incredible short time ¢ 
tressing fever and teasing cough. 
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